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The Nineteenth Session 
of the International Labour Conference 


HE Nineteenth Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference was held at Geneva from 4 to 25 June 1935. Its 
agenda was as follows : 

I. Maintenance of rights in course of acquisition and acquired 
rights under invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance 
on behalf of workers who transfer their residence from one country 
to another. 


II. Employment of women on underground work in mines of all 
kinds. 


III. Unemployment among young persons. 


IV. The recruiting of labour in colonies and in other territories 
with analogous labour conditions. 
V. Holidays with pay. 
VI. Reduction of hours of work, with special reference to : 
(a) Public works undertaken or subsidised by Governments. 
(b) Iron and steel. 
(ec) Building and contracting. 
(d) Glass-bottle manufacture. 
(e) Coal mines. 


VII. Partial revision of the Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Conven- 
tion, 1931. 


The first two items were the subject of a first discussion 
at the preceding Session of the Conference. Accordingly, the 
reports submitted to the Conference in connection with them 
contained the Governments’ replies to the questionnaires which 
had been sent to them on the basis of the results of the first 
discussion and included proposed Draft Conventions on the 
subjects with which they dealt. 

When the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office placed the third item on the agenda, it considered that 
it was of a particularly urgent character. It accordingly 
instructed the Office to submit a report to the Conference which 
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could be used, as the Conference might decide, either for the 
usual procedure of double discussion at two successive Sessions 
or for a more expeditious procedure leading to a final decision 
at the 1935 Session. 

The fourth and fifth questions came before the Conference 
for first discussion. This means that the Conference was asked 
to draw up a list of points on which Governments should be 
consulted with a view to the preparation of the second stage 
of the procedure. 

The sixth question had already been before the Conference 
in a general form at its two previous Sessions. Reports were 
submitted to the Conference dealing with each of the five 
branches of industry selected for consideration. They contained 
both a list of points which could be used as a basis for consulta- 
tion of Governments, and proposed Draft Conventions which 
could be used if the Conference thought fit to adopt final deci- 
sions at the 1935 Session. 

The seventh question was placed on the agenda by the 
Governing Body in accordance with the procedure laid down by 
the Standing Orders for the revision of existing Conventions. 
The report on the subject accordingly contained the necessary 
elements to enable the Conference to take a final decision at 
once. 

In addition to these seven questions, the Conference was, 
as usual, asked to consider various matters which were not 
on the official agenda, namely, the Report submitted by the 
Director of the International Labour Office, the reports sup- 
plied by Governments under Article 22 of the Constitution 
of the Organisation concerning the Conventions ratified by 
them, various resolutions, and questions of Standing Orders and 
of procedure. 


COMPOSITION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The number of States represented at the Nineteenth Ses- 
sion of the Conference was 52, or 8 more than at the previous 
Session. The classification of these States by continents was 
as follows : Europe 27, America 18, Asia 8, Africa 2, Oceania 
2. The corresponding figures for the preceding Session were 
respectively 25, 14, 7, 2, and 1. 

The total number of delegates sent by the 52 States repre- 
sented was 159, of whom 89 were Government delegates, 35 
Employers’ delegates, and 35 Workers’ delegates. The number 
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of advisers was 249. Thus, in all, 408 persons were duly 
accredited to attend the Conference. The figure is higher than 
for the preceding Session, when the number of delegates was 142 
and of advisers 205. 

Four new States Members attended the Conference for 
the first time this year, namely, Afghanistan, the United States 
of America, Ecuador, and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Egypt was represented, as in previous years, by an observer. 


INCOMPLETE DELEGATIONS 


The number of incomplete delegations was 20. The Spanish 
Government nominated an Employers’ delegate, but considered 
that circumstances prevented the nomination of a Workers’ 
delegate. The Government of the United States of Venezuela, 
on the other hand, sent a Workers’ delegate to the Conference 
but, as in previous years, was unable to nominate a represent- 
ative of employers. The Governments of the Argentine Republic 
and Australia nominated 3 delegates instead of 4, namely, a 
Government representative, an Employers’ representative, 
and a Workers’ representative. The following 16 States were 
represented by Government delegates only : 


Europe: Albania, Latvia, Lithuania, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics ; 

America: Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Peru ; 

Asia: Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Siam, Turkey ; 

Africa: Liberia. 


Thus, while the number of States represented increased, 
there was a fall in the number of incomplete delegations. In 
1934 there were 22 incomplete delegations to the Conference 
and 19 purely Government delegations. This year there were 
only 20 incomplete delegations and 16 purely Government 
delegations. 

In accordance with earlier decisions of the Conference, the 
Credentials Committee made an enquiry into the reasons 
why a certain number of Governments had nominated either 
purely Government delegations or delegations including only 
one non-Government delegate. 

In a general way, the reason given for the absence of non- 
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Government delegates was either the heavy cost of sending 
complete delegations in the case of countries situated far from 
Geneva, or the weakness of industrial organisations, or, finally, 
the fact that the number of industrial undertakings is very 
small in certain countries. The Credentials Committee reminded 
those States which accounted for their attitude by the lack 
of industrial organisations that under Article 3 of the Constitu- 
tion the existence of such organisations is not an indispensable 
condition for the designation of representatives of employers 
and workers. 


CREDENTIALS 


Five objections to the nomination of certain Workers’ 
delegates and advisers to the Conference were submitted to 
the Credentials Committee. 

The Committee had first to deal with an objection lodged 
by the International Federation of Trade Unions to the cre- 
dentials of Mr. Tullio Cianetti, Italian Workers’ Delegate, and 
his advisers. The receivability of this objection depended 
primarily on whether it was based upon new facts or allegations 
which the Conference had not already discussed and recognised 
to be irrelevant or devoid of substance. The majority of the 
Credentials Committee, consisting of the Government and 
Employers’ representatives, came to the conclusion that the 
objection was not receivable, since it was not based on new 
facts or allegations. The minority, consisting of the Workers’ 
representative, maintained that it was receivable. The Con- 
ference accepted the conclusion of the majority of the Com- 
mittee and declared that the objection was not receivable. 

The Credentials Committee also had to deal with an objection 
to the credentials of Mr. Ivan Ilieff, Bulgarian Workers’ Dele- 
gate, which was signed by Mr. L. Jouhaux, Mr. I. Miresco, 
Mr. J. Topalovitch, and Mr. Krekitch. Here again the Com- 
mittee was unable to reach a unanimous conclusion. 

The majority of the Committee considered that the only 
questions to be settled were whether there existed in Bulgaria 
workers’ industrial organisations that might be considered the 
most representative within the meaning of paragraph 3 of 
Article 3 of the Constitution ; if so, whether the Workers’ 
Delegate had been nominated in agreement with these orga- 
nisations ; and finally, whether this agreement had not been 
vitiated by coercion. 
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On these different points the majority of the Committee 
reached conclusions which led it to consider that Mr. Ivan Ilieff 
was duly accredited to represent the Bulgarian workers. 

The Workers’ representative on the Committee, who sub- 
mitted a minority report, considered, on the contrary, that the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation demanded on the one hand freedom of association, 
and on the other the collaboration of “ representative ” organ- 
isations of the workers, principles which, in his opinion, were 
not respected in Bulgaria. For this reason he held that the 
Conference should refuse to admit Mr. Ivan Ilieff as Workers’ 
Delegate. 

The Conference approved the conclusions of the majority 
of the Credentials Committee. 

An objection to the credentials of Mr. José B. Cosio, Cuban 
Workers’ Delegate, was lodged by the Union of Harbour Clerks 
and Supervisors of Havana (Unién de Dependientes y Tarjadores 
del Puerto Habana) on the ground that when Mr. Cosio was 
elected a certain number of trade unions, which at the time of the 
election were not registered with the Secretariat of Labour, 
were allowed to take part. The Committee unanimously con- 
sidered that paragraph 3 of Article 3 of the Constitution does 
not prescribe that the industrial organisations, in agreement 
with which non-Government delegates and advisers are to be 
nominated to the Conference, should be limited to registered 
organisations only. The Credentials Committee therefore 
invited the Conference to approve the credentials of Mr. José 
B. Cosio. The Committee’s report on the question was adopted 
by the Conference. 

The credentials of Mr. Robert Stuart, South African Workers’ 
Delegate, and his Adviser, were the subject of an objection 
submitted by the South African Trades and Labour Council 
and signed by Mr. A. G. Forsyth, General Secretary of the 
Council. The point at issue was whether the Government of the 
Union of South Africa, by selecting as Workers’ Delegate to 
the Conference the candidate of the Cape Province Federation, 
which is not the largest organisation, and as Adviser the can- 
didate of the South African Trades and Labour Council, which 
has the largest membership, had acted against the provisions 
of Article 3 of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation. 

In view, among other things, of the advisory opinion given 
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by the Permanent Court of International Justice in 1922 1, and 
of the interpretation given by the Court to the term “ most 
representative organisations ” within the meaning of paragraph 3 
of Article 3 of the Constitution, the Credentials Committee 
considered that in the circumstances created by the attitude 
of the Trades and Labour Council, the Government of the Union 
of South Africa had not exceeded its competence in its nomina- 
tion of the Workers’ Delegate and Adviser to the Nineteenth 
Session of the Conference. The Conference approved the Com- 
mittee’s report. 

An objection to the credentials of Mr. Johann Staud, Austrian 
Workers’ Delegate, and his Adviser, was lodged by the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions. After discussion the 
members of the Committee were unable to agree on their con- 
clusions, and the Workers’ representative, forming the minority, 
decided to submit a separate report in favour of rejecting the 
credentials of Mr. Staud and his Adviser. The majority of the 
Committee, on the other hand, considered that at present the 
Federation of Austrian Manual Workers’ and Salaried Employees’ 
Unions (Gewerkschafisbund der Gésterreichischen Arbeiter und 
Angestellien), the organisation in agreement with which the 
Austrian Government nominated Mr. Johann Staud and his 
Adviser, is the only representative organisation of Austrian 
workers. In these conditions it proposed that the Conference 
should consider Mr. Johann Staud and his Adviser as duly 
accredited to represent the Austrian workers. The Conference 
approved the opinion of the majority of the Committee. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference elected as its President Colonel the Hon. 
Frederic Hugh Page Creswell, Government Delegate of the 
Union of South Africa. Colonel Creswell, who was twice Minister 
of Labour and subsequently Minister of National Defence in his 
own country, was Vice-President of the International Labour 
Conference in 1933. 

As its Vice-Presidents the Conference elected Mr. Paal Berg, 
Norwegian Government Delegate, Mr. Mircea, Rumanian 
Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Jouhaux, French Workers’ 


Delegate. 





1 PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE: Collection of Advisory 
Opinions, Series B, No. 1, 31 July 1922. 
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MAINTENANCE OF PENSION RIGHTS 


This question was on the agenda for second discussion, 
and the Conference accordingly had before it a “ Blue Report ” 
containing a proposed Draft Convention prepared by the Office 
on the basis of the Governments’ replies to the questionnaire 
which was drawn up as a result of the first discussion at the 
1934 Session. The Conference referred the report to a Committee 
of 32 members (16 Government members, 8 Employers’ members, 
and 8 Workers’ members).! The Committee elected as its 
Chairman Dr. Leo Winter, Czechoslovak Government Delegate, 
and as its Vice-Chairman Mr. Etienne, Luxemburg Employers’ 
Delegate, and Mr. Buisson, French Workers’ Adviser. Mr. Henry, 
French Government Adviser, and Mr. Fischlowitz, Polish 
Government Adviser, were appointed as Reporters. The Com- 
mittee devoted eleven sittings to the study of the proposed Draft 
Convention. 

The Committee had no hesitation in recognising the justi- 
fication for the proposal embodied in the proposed Draft Con- 
vention—the establishment, between Members binding them- 
selves by ratification, of a scheme for the maintenance of 


rights in course of acquisition and acquired rights under com- 
pulsory invalidity, old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 
That proposal having been accepted without opposition, the 
Committee proceeded to consider the means of achieving the 
object of the proposed international scheme, namely, the main- 
tenance of rights in course of acquisition and the maintenance 
of acquired rights. 


Maintenance of Rights in course of Acquisition 


In considering the means of ensuring the maintenance 
of rights, the Committee had to bear in mind the fact that 
in the legislation of most countries the award of invalidity, 
old-age, and widows’ and orphans’ insurance’benefits is made 
conditional upon the completion of a qualifying period and 
on the maintenance of rights in course of acquisition. It also 
had to remember that the fulfilment of both these conditions 





1 In this Committee (and also in the Committees on unemployment among 
young persons, the recruiting of labour, and holidays with pay) the system of 
voting known as the Riddell system was applied, under which each Govern- 
ment member had one vote and each Employers’ and Workers’ member had two 
votes, 
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often proves impossible in the case of migrant workers. If at 
the time of his departure for another country a worker had not 
yet completed the qualifying period in the country of emigra- 
tion, the only course open to him would be to continue his 
insurance in this country, should he have the means of doing 
so, for otherwise he would lose all credit for the contributions 
hitherto paid in respect of him. Moreover, even if at the time 
of his departure he had already completed the qualifying 
period, it would still be necessary for him to maintain his rights 
in the country of emigration by subsequent payments. More- 
over, the insurance scheme in the country of immigration would 
take no account of the contributions credited to the migrant 
in another country. Such situations are of frequent occurrence, 
and they result in unjustified hardship to migrants and their 
families. 

The Committee concluded that it was necessary to remedy 
this state of affairs by establishing continuity in the insurance 
of workers who have been insured with invalidity, old-age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance institutions in more than 
one country. The periods spent with these institutions are 
regarded as forming a sequence, so that when the contingency 
insured against materialises, the worker can base his claim in 
each country on the total of his insurance periods. In order 
to determine whether the migrant is entitled to benefit, each 
insurance institution takes into account not only periods spent 
with itself but also those spent with any other institution 
participating in the international scheme. In exchange, how- 
ever, and in order to counterbalance the additional expense 
which it would have to incur owing to the totalisation f insur-o 
ance periods, each institution is enabled to reduce, in a prescribed 
proportion, those benefits which are determined independently 
of the time spent in insurance. The calculation of other benefits 
or benefit components is not affected by the totalisation of 
insurance periods. 

The Committee adopted the principle of totalisation without 
opposition. It considered that it should apply to all persons 
irrespective of nationality who have been affiliated to insurance 
institutions of two or more Members adopting the scheme. 
It accordingly rejected by 26 votes to 4 an amendment moved 
by a Government representative confining the benefit of totalisa- 
tion to nationals of Members adopting the scheme and to persons 


without nationality. 
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The Committee adopted a wider definition of the periods 
of insurance to be totalised in connection with the maintenance 
of rights than in connection with the completion of the quali- 
fying period. This distinction does not apply to contribution 
periods, which must be totalised in any case, but it does apply 
to periods which are assimilated to contribution periods, al- 
though no contributions have been paid in respect of them. With 
regard to the maintenance of rights, such periods are totalised 
provided that they enable rights to be maintained in accord- 
ance with the legislation under which they were spent, but they 
are not totalised for the calculation of the qualifying period 
unless they are taken into account for that purpose, both accord- 
ing to the legislation under which they were spent and according 
to the legislation of the insurance institution which carries out 
the totalisation. 

The totalisation of insurance periods involves, as has been 
pointed out, the reduction of benefits fixed irrespective of the 
time spent in insurance. The Committee had no difficulty in 
agreeing on the method of such reduction. Each institution 
may effect the reduction in the ratio of the periods counted 
for the purpose of reckoning benefits according to its own 
legislation to the total of the periods counted for the purpose 
of reckoning benefits according to the legislation governing all 
the institutions concerned. 

As a result of the scheme for the maintenance of rights, 
migrants obtain the benefits corresponding to the payments 
made in respect of them in different countries. Owing, however, 
to the fact that insurance institutions are allowed to reduce 
certain of the benefits for which they are responsible, it may 
happen in individual cases that the total benefit calculated 
by the various institutions concerned is lower than the benefit 
which a single institution would have had to pay if its own 
legislation alone had been applied. In such cases the scheme 
for the maintenance of rights would be detrimental to the 
migrants’ interests. In order to prevent that happening the 
Committee agreed to a clause which guarantees that persons 
entitled to insurance benefit in at least two countries shall 
in any case receive a total benefit equal to that to which they 
would have been entitled in virtue of the insurance periods spent 
with any one of the institutions concerned. Any complementary 
benefit is payable by the latter institution. 

Once these rules had been laid down the Committee took 
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steps to leave the Members adopting the scheme as much liberty 
as was compatible with the object of the scheme. It accordingly 
laid down that Members might, by agreement, depart from the 
general rules laid down for the calculation of benefits, provided 
that the method of calculation agreed upon gives a result which 
is at least equivalent on the whole to that obtained by applying 
the general rules and that, in addition, a guarantee is given 
that in each individual case the total of the benefits payable 
shall never be less than the highest benefit payable as a result 
of the insurance periods spent with one institution. Another 
clause which may be applied by agreement between Members 
allows an insurance institution to discharge its liability by paying 
to the insurance institution to which the migrant is transferred 
the capital representing the rights in course of acquisition 
by him at the date of the transfer. The institution to which 
that capital is paid then undertakes to apply the capital for 
covering the migrant’s rights. A third optional provision 
allows the total of the benefits granted by the insurance institu- 
tions of the Members to be limited to the amount due on the 
basis of the totalised insurance periods from the institution 
governed by the most favourable laws and regulations. 

The Committee also had to consider how the scheme for 
the maintenance of rights could be applied as between the 
insurance institutions of a Member whose legislation covers 
the three risks of invalidity, old age, and death and the institu- 
tions of another Member whose legislation covers old age 
only. The Committee adopted the proposal contained in the 
Blue Report under which the insurance institutions of a Member 
may decline to apply the maintenance of rights scheme and 
simply apply their own legislation in the case of insurance 
periods spent with the institutions of another Member whose 
legislation does not cover the risk in respect of which a benefit 


is claimed. 
Maintenance of Acquired Rights 


The maintenance of acquired rights is fundamentally 
inherent in all insurance systems, as insurance benefits are 
payable in virtue of a strict legal right. Many legislations, 
however, make certain restrictions in cases where the claimant is 
resident abroad : the continued payment of the pension may 
be conditional on an administrative authorisation, the pension 
may be commuted for a lump sum smaller than its capital 
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value, or the pension may be suspended in whole or in part. 
These restrictions are detrimental to the interests of persons 
coming under social insurance systems who find it necessary 
to move from one country to another. The Committee, there- 
fore, had to consider the position as regards acquired rights 
of persons who have been affiliated to an insurance institution 
of a Member adopting the scheme but reside outside the ter- 
ritory of that Member. 

The Blue Report proposed that a distinction should be made 
between benefits acquired as a result of contributions paid and 
benefit components payable out of public funds. 

According to the suggestions contained in the Blue Report, 
persons who had been affiliated to an insurance institution of a 
State Member adhering to the scheme should be entitled to the 
benefits acquired as a result of contributions so long as they 
were resident in the territory of such a Member irrespective 
of their nationality. The Committee agreed in principle to 
confine the maintenance of acquired rights to persons resident 
in the territory of a Member adopting the scheme, but thought 
it better to abandon that restriction in the case of nationals 
of a Member adopting the scheme. It accordingly adopted by 
77 votes to 6 an amendment moved by a Workers’ representative, 
under which the benefits acquired as a result of contributions 
are secured to the nationals of Members adopting the scheme, 
irrespective of their place of residence. 

As regards the benefit components payable out of public 
funds, the Blue Report proposed that any Member should be 
enabled to withhold such components from persons who were 
resident abroad and were not nationals of a Member adopting 
the scheme. A Government representative submitted an amend- 
ment to this proposal for the purpose of making the payment 
in foreign countries of subsidies or supplements to or fractions 
of pensions payable out of public funds conditional on the 
conclusion of supplementary agreements between the Members 
concerned. This amendment gave rise to a long discussion, 
in which the various arguments for and against the inclusion 
of benefit components payable out of public funds in a general 
scheme for the maintenance of rights were put forward. 

The Committee finally decided by 35 votes to nil that 
benefit components payable out of public funds should be paid 
to the nationals of a Member adopting the scheme so long as 
they were resident on the territory of any such Member. It 
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then adopted by 32 votes to 4 an amendment submitted by 
the Government representatives of the British Empire, France, 
Hungary, Italy, and Poland, laying down that for a period of 
five years from the first coming into force of the scheme any 
Member may reserve the payment of benefit components 
payable out of public funds to the nationals of Members with 
which it has concluded supplementary agreements. This 
represented a compromise on a question which had given rise 
to differences of opinion between the countries of immigration 
and the countries of emigration. Benefit components payable 
out of public funds are included in the scheme for the main- 
tenance of rights, but the payment of those components to 
persons residing abroad may during the earliest stages of 
the application of the scheme be made conditional on agreement 
between the Members concerned. 

Continuing its study of the proposals contained in the Blue 
Report, the Committee agreed without opposition that the 
pensions, the right to which is maintained under the proposed 
scheme, cannot be commuted for lump sums smaller than their 
capital value. Nevertheless, pensions the monthly value of 
which is inconsiderable may be commuted for a lump sum 


determined by national legislation. That sum may not, however, 
be reduced on the ground that the claimant is resident abroad. 


Mutual Assistance in Administration 


Under this heading, the Committee adopted various clauses 
laying down guidance for collaboration between the author- 
ities and insurance institutions of the Members concerned. 
These clauses lay down, among other things, that such author- 
ities and institutions shall afford assistance to one another, that 
any exemption from fees granted by the legislation of one Mem- 
ber in respect of documents furnished to its authorities or its 
insurance institutions shall be extended to the corresponding 
documents furnished to the authorities and institutions of any 
other Member, that the insurance institution of the place of 
residence of the beneficiary may, at the request of the institution 
from which benefit is due, undertake the payment of benefits, 
and so on. 

Operation of the International Scheme 


The Committee had finally to lay down the method by 
which the proposed international scheme was to work. 
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Starting from the idea that the adherence to the scheme 
of a Member which had not instituted any sort of compulsory 
insurance would be of no value to the other Members, the Blue 
Report proposed that any Member adopting the scheme which 
had not set up compulsory old-age insurance giving the right 
to a pension at an age not later than 65 years should undertake 
to introduce such a scheme within twelve months of ratification, 
the scheme to apply to the majority of persons employed in 
industrial and commercial undertakings. The Committee 
regarded this proposal favourably, but in order to facilitate 
the adherence of Members to the international scheme, it adopted 
by 26 votes to 4 an amendment submitted by a Government 
representative under which Members adopting the scheme must 
within twelve months following the registration of their ratifi- 
cation have adopted either a compulsory old-age insurance 
scheme for the majority of persons employed in industrial and 
commercial undertakings, or else a compulsory scheme covering 
the three risks of invalidity, old age, and death, and applying 
to a substantial proportion of such persons. 

The Committee also decided by 35 votes to nil that any 
Member adopting the scheme should treat the nationals of 
other Members adopting the scheme on the same footing as 
its own nationals, both as regards liability to compulsory 
insurance and as regards insurance benefits, including those 
parts payable out of public funds. It further allowed any 
Member to derogate from the general scheme by special treaties, 
provided that the maintenance of rights in course of acquisition 
and acquired rights was dealt with under conditions at least 
as favourable on the whole as those provided for by the general 
scheme. 

In order to facilitate the application of the scheme, the 
Committee finally adopted by 30 votes to 6 a proposal for the 
establishment of a Commission in connection with the Inter- 
national Labour Office, whose duty it would be to assist the 
national administrations concerned in the application of the 
scheme. This body, which will consist of one delegate from 
each Member adopting the scheme and three persons appointed 
respectively by the Government, Employers’, and Workers’ 
Groups on the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, will make recommendations to the Members concerned 
as to the manner in which the rules underlying the scheme are 
to be applied. 
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In conclusion, the Committee decided that, in the applica- 
tion of the proposed scheme, account should be taken of insur- 
ance periods prior to its coming into force, and that claims settled 
before it came into force should be reviewed. Review of claims 
will not involve the payment of arrears of, or the refund of, 
benefits for the period prior to the coming into force of the 
scheme. 

The Committee adopted its general report by 24 votes 
to 2. The above paragraphs merely set forth the essential 
features of that report without going into technical details. 

The Conference discussed the Committee’s report at its 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth sittings. No amendments were 
made to the Draft Convention as drawn up by the Committee, 
and on the final vote the Draft Convention was adopted by 
85 votes to nil. 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN ON UNDERGROUND WoRrRK IN MINES 
oF ALL KINDs 


The Committee set up to consider this question consisted 
of 18 members (6 from each Group). It elected as its Chairman 
Miss Stemberg, Netherlands Government Adviser, and as 
its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Parent, French Employers’ Adviser, 
and Mr. Kolte, Indian Workers’ Adviser. The Begum Shah 
Nawaz, Indian Government Adviser, was appointed as Reporter. 

The Committee was asked to consider the proposed Draft 
Convention submitted by the Office. All three groups approved 
the proposed text in principle, subject to amendments of detail 
which certain members wished to introduce. 

As regards the scope of application of the Convention, the 
Office text included an Article according to which the term 
“mine” included any working for the extraction of any sub- 
stance from under the surface of the earth. The Committee 
adopted an amendment making it clear that both public and 
private undertakings were covered by the Convention. 

The main Article of the text (Article 2), as proposed by the 
Office, laid down that no female should be employed on under- 
ground work in any mine. The Committee adopted an amend- 
ment making it clear that the Convention applied without 
distinction of age. 





1 For the text of the Draft Conventions and of the Recommendation adopted 
by the Nineteenth Session of the Conference, cf. Official Bulletin, Vol. XX, 
No. 3, 15 Aug. 1935. 
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The Article relating to the exceptions which might be allowed 
by national legislation in respect of various classes of non- 
manual women workers gave rise to considerable discussion. 
Article 3 as drafted in the Office text allowed the exemption 
of the following classes of persons: (a) females occupying 
positions of management ; (6) females employed in health and 
welfare services ; (c) females who, in the course of their studies, 
spend a period of training in the underground parts of a mine ; 
(d) any other females who may occasionally have to enter the 
underground parts of a mine for purposes of a non-manual 
occupation. 

Amendments intended to restrict the exceptions thus allowed 
were submitted respectively by the British Workers’ representa- 
tive and by the Italian Government representative. The Com- 
mittee accepted one of these amendments only, according 
to which the words “ who are not engaged in manual 
work ” were added to the words “ females holding positions of 
management ” in order to make the meaning of the text quite 
clear and to avoid any danger of abuse. It rejected the British 
Workers’ representative’s amendment to delete the first two 
paragraphs allowing permanent exceptions, as well as the amend- 
ments of the Italian Government representative, which proposed 
to replace the general categories mentioned in paragraphs 
(b), (c), and (d) of the Office text by a precise and limited enumer- 
ation of non-manual occupations exercised by persons with 
specified professional qualifications. The majority of the Com- 
mittee considered that the method proposed by the Office for 
specifying the exceptions by means of general formulae was 
a more flexible one and provided for all the exceptions which 
local conditions in the various countries or future developments 
might render necessary. It was opposed to the method of enumer- 
ation of exceptions as being likely to make revision of the 
Convention necessary at an early date. 

The Office text included a final Article dealing with the appli- 
cation of the Convention to colonies. It was designed to ensure 
that States possessing colonies or other dependencies should 
decide at the time of ratifying the Convention to which of these 
territories they would apply its provisions. The Article did not 
in any way infringe the rights allowed to States Members by 
Article 35 of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation. It was an exact replica of Article 26 of the Con- 
vention on Forced Labour which was adopted by the Conference 
in 1980. 
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During the discussion of the Article, the British Government 
representative, without raising any objection of substance, drew 
the Committee’s attention to the difficulties which might arise 
in the present case out of the words “ undertakes to apply it to 
the territories placed under its jurisdiction’’. In accordance 
with the interpretation usually given to those words by the 
British Government, they would place that Government under 
the obligation to have legislation enacted in every territory 
under its jurisdiction, whether or not any underground mines 
existed in such territory. He proposed an amended formula, 
but when this was put to the vote the necessary quorum for 
its adoption was not obtained. The Committee consequently 
rejected the whole Article, as a Government representative 
pointed out that if the formula proposed by the Office involved 
difficulties for one of the Governments concerned, Article 35 
of the Constitution, which was in any case applicable, might 
suffice to deal with the position. 

The Committee adopted the whole Draft Convention as 
amended by 15 votes to nil. 

During the discussion of the Committee’s report in the full 
sitting of the Conference, only one amendment was submitted. 
The British Government representative proposed the entire 
deletion of Article 3 dealing with the exceptions which national 
legislation might allow to the prohibition of the employment 
of females on underground work in mines. This amendment was 
rejected by 72 votes to 7. The Draft Convention as a whole 
was adopted without opposition. 

In the final vote, which took place four days later, on 21 
June, the Draft Convention concerning the employment of 
women on underground work in mines of all kinds was adopted 
by 117 votes to nil. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG YOUNG PERSONS 


This question aroused a great deal of interest, not only among 
the Delegations at the Conference, but also among the general 
public, and a large number of memoranda, resolutions, petitions, 
and appeals dealing with it were sent to the Conference by various 
organisations interested in the problems of youth. On 5 June, 
deputations of young unemployed marched to the Conference 
Hall, and were present while the Officers of the Conference, 
in the presence of a large number of delegates, received repre- 
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sentatives of international organisations which had asked to 
be allowed to submit petitions and memoranda. Speeches were 
made by representatives of each organisation explaining the 
measures which they hoped the Conference would recommend, 
and urging it in particular to deal with the matter finally at the 
Nineteenth Session, rather than to follow the usual double- 
discussion procedure. ' 

A general discussion took place at the fifth and sixth sittings, 
at the conclusion of which the Conference adopted by 96 votes 
to 17 a resolution proposed by Mr. Mertens on behalf of the 
Workers’ Group in favour of a single discussion. 

The Draft Recommendation prepared by the Office was 
referred to a Committee of 52 members (26 Government members, 
13 Employers’ members, and 13 Workers’ members).! The 
Committee elected as its Chairman Miss Grace Abbott, United 
States Government Delegate, and as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. 
Kuntschen, Swiss Employers’ Adviser, and Mr. Hallsworth, 
British Workers’ Adviser. Mr. Biesiekierski, Polish Government 
Delegate, was appointed as Reporter. 

The Office draft consisted of a preamble and several sections 
dealing respectively with: the school-leaving age, the age for 
admission to employment, and general and vocational educa- 
tion ; recreational and social services for the young unemployed ; 
action by trade organisations and private organisations ; special 
employment centres ; placing and development of opportunities 
for normal employment ; and statistics. 

The preamble was adopted with the addition of a paragraph 
recalling that the Conference had already drawn up at its 
Eighteenth Session a Draft Convention and Recommendation 
concerning unemployment insurance and relief which applied 
to young persons among others. 

The first paragraphs of the Office draft, which referred mainly 
to juveniles (under 18 years of age) as distinct from young 
adults, reeommended that the minimum age for leaving school 
and being admitted to employment should be fixed at 15; 
that juveniles over the school-leaving age should be required 
to continue full-time attendance at school until suitable employ- 
ment is available for them, the term “ suitable’’ referring 
primarily to continuity of employment and future prospects 





1 See footnote +, p. 295 above. 
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in the employment ; that the curricula during this additional 
period should consist mainly of general education, but should 
also constitute a general training for manual work (the words 
“ occupational activity ’’ were substituted for “ manual work ”’ 
by the Committee) ; that juveniles with the necessary aptitudes 
should be encouraged to attend secondary or technical schools ; 
that juveniles who are no longer at school should be required 
to attend continuation courses until the age of 18; that such 
attendance should at least be made compulsory for unemployed 
juveniles, even if no compulsion is exercised in respect of those 
in employment ; and that measures should be taken to enable 
juveniles to continue attendance at such courses, if possible, 
after having found work. Proposals to delete all reference to the 
school-leaving age and to recommend that the age be fixed at 
15 only as soon as circumstances permit were rejected. The 
latter proposal was, however, subsequently adopted by the 
Conference in the plenary sitting by 47 votes to 89. The other 
paragraphs were all adopted, and the Committee also accepted 
two additional paragraphs proposed by the Workers’ repre- 
sentatives — one recommending that in countries where com- 
pulsory education is not yet in force it should be introduced as 
soon as possible, and the other providing for the granting of 
maintenance allowances to parents whenever necessary during 
the additional period of education recommended in the first 
paragraph. 

Succeeding paragraphs in the Office text, which referred 
mainly to young adults between 18 and 25, recommended that 
vocational training centres should be organised for this group 
of young unemployed persons; that the programmes of these 
centres should include general courses in addition to practical 
subjects ; and that special care should be taken in the selection 
of the persons responsible for giving the courses. These proposals 
were adopted with the addition of words to the effect that the 
centres should be organised in co-operation with the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations. 

The Office draft proposed that any unemployed young 
person, of whatever age, unable to show good cause for not 
attending a continuation course or a training centre, should 
be disqualified for the receipt of benefit and allowances. The 
Committee decided, however, by 39 votes to 7, to modify this 
paragraph so as to confine its application to courses for juveniles 
and so as to recommend that the juveniles shall only “ under 
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suitable circumstances be temporarily disqualified entirely or 
partly ’’ for the receipt of benefit and allowances. 

The Office draft proposed a paragraph covering young 
persons who have terminated secondary, technical, or higher 
studies and recommending measures to enable them to obtain 
practical experience in an undertaking, to facilitate the continu- 
ation of their education and training, and to divert them from 
overcrowded occupations and counteract prejudices which keep 
them out of manual occupations. A number of amendments to 
this paragraph were adopted, their purpose being to ensure that 
the placing of students in undertakings should not have the 
effect of displacing regular workers and to redraft the last part 
so as to recommend that these students should receive informa- 
tion concerning overcrowed occupations and be assisted to 
counteract prejudices which constitute barriers to their occu- 
pational readjustment. 

The next section of the Office draft proposed to recommend 
the establishment of recreational and other similar centres, open 
to both employed and unemployed persons, and organised 
whenever possible with the co-operation of the young people 
themselves, where, among other things, the young unemployed 
might be encouraged to do small jobs for the use of themselves 
and their families. This last proposal gave rise to considerable 
discussion and was deleted by the Committee. The rest of the 
paragraphs on these centres were then adopted. A recommenda- 
tion that the public authorities should assist social service 
work carried on by private organisations was also opposed, but 
the majority of the Committee was in favour of retaining it. 

The next section dealt with special employment centres, 
but before coming to them the Committee discussed a suggestion 
that a new section be inserted concerning the organisation of 
special public works for the assistance of the young unemployed, 
in both manual and non-manual occupations. The Committee 
agreed to this by 35 votes to 12, and recommended that the 
safeguards proposed for special employment centres (see below) 
should, in so far as they are appropriate and possible, also be 
applied to the special public works. 

The Office draft did not propose any recommendation in 
favour of special employment centres, the principal object of 
which is to provide work under conditions other than normal 
conditions of employment, but suggested that where such 
centres exist adequate safeguards should be taken to prevent 
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abuses. An amendment was moved to delete the whole of this 
section, but the Committee was of opinion that these centres 
had given good results in certain countries and that, while it 
would be premature to make any definite recommendation in 
favour of the establishment of such centres, the section should 
nevertheless be retained. A further proposal to confine the 
section to a single paragraph of a general character was also 
defeated. 

With regard to the safeguards themselves, the Committee 
recommended that the centres should be strictly voluntary, 
and defeated a proposal that the grant of benefit or allowances 
should be made conditional on attendance at centres. It re- 
commended that the centres should be under the supervision 
of the civil authorities and that every care should be taken to 
prevent them from becoming institutions for military training ; 
this was, however, amended by the Conference in the plenary 
sitting so as to provide for the possibility of privately organised 
centres, and the recommendation finally adopted is to the 
effect that every care should be taken to prevent centres, 
whether public or private, from becoming institutions for 
military training and that privately organised centres should 
be ynder the supervision of the public civil authorities. The 
Committee also recommended that persons should be medically 
examined before admission to the centres; that the strictest 
hygienic conditions should prevail in the centres; that special 
attention should be devoted to living conditions and discipline, 
the latter being assured as far as possible by the young 
unemployed themselves; that centres should be as near to 
the homes of the unemployed as circumstances permit ; that 
the work done in the centres should be such as to avoid 
competition with workers in normal employment; that a 
cash payment should be made in addition to board and, where 
these are provided, working clothes and lodging ; that persons 
employed at the centres should be covered by social insurance 
schemes ; that the working hours should be considerably less than 
40 per week ; that there should be detailed regulations for the 
training and selection of the staff and that the staff should have 
a thorough knowledge of social questions generally and of the 
problems of youth in particular; that the activities of the 
centres should as far as possible be regulated by co-operation 
with and among the young persons themselves ; that a central 
supervisory council, including representatives of workers’ 
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and employers’ organisations, should be set up; and that the 
persons attending the centres should be encouraged to develop 
a team spirit and to form co-operative working groups. 

The Committee then took up the question of placing and the 
development of opportunities for normal employment, and 
recommended that special arrangements should be made for the 
placing of juveniles ; that juvenile placing services should seek 
to place juveniles in suitable occupations from the point of view 
of continuity of employment and future prospects in the employ- 
ment, and should co-operate closely with vocational guidance 
services ; that employers should be required to notify all vacan- 
cies for juveniles and all engagements of juveniles which they 
make without recourse to the placing service ; that the placing 
services should supervise the results of the placings made with 
a view to furthering the prospects of the juveniles ; that assis- 
tance should be given to persons over 18 in their occupational 
readjustment ; that measures should be taken to transfer un- 
employed young persons from districts where the principal 
industries appear to be in permanent decline to districts with 
expanding occupations; that Governments should conclude 
agreements for the purpose of facilitating the international 
exchange of student employees ; and that present attempts to 
promote re-employment by a reduction of hours of work should 
be pursued with special vigour in respect of employment in 
which young persons are engaged. In connection with this last 
recommendation, a representative of the Employers’ members 
announced that in view of their attitude on the general question 
of the reduction of hours of work as a remedy for unemployment 
they would vote against this paragraph. This declaration and 
action were repeated in the full Conference. 

A series of recommendations was adopted with the object 
of improving the statistics of unemployed young persons and 
of obtaining annual returns of the number of children under the 
school-leaving age who are engaged in employment out of 
school hours. 

Finally, a resolution was adopted requesting the Governing 
Body to place on the agenda of an early Session of the Conference 
the revision of the Conventions fixing the minimum age for 
admission to employment in industry, at sea, in agriculture, 
and in non-industrial occupations, so as to raise the minimum 
age to 15, and also the questions of vocational guidance, appren- 
ticeship, and technical education of young workers; inviting 
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the Governing Body to submit to its Unemployment Committee 
the reports asked for in the preamble of the Recommendation, 
and to ask the Governments of the countries which have sent 
in such reports to send experts to the meeting of the Committee, 
and also to submit the section of the Recommendation dealing 
with statistics to the Conference of Labour Statisticians ; and 
requesting the Office to continue its studies into agricultural 
unemployment and especially into unemployment insurance 
and assistance for agricultural workers. 

When the Committee’s report came before the Conference 
two amendments, to which reference has already been made, 
were adopted. A number of other amendments were moved and 
rejected. 

When the final votes were taken, the Recommendation was 
adopted by 106 votes to nil, and the resolution by 61 votes to 18. 


RECRUITING OF LABOUR IN COLONIES AND IN OTHER 
TERRITORIES WITH ANALOGOUS LABOUR CONDITIONS 


This question, which was before the Conference for first 
discussion, was connected with that of forced labour. It will 
be remembered that a Convention on the latter subject was 
adopted in 1930. The Conference had, in resolutions adopted 
in 1929 and 1932, expressed the view that even the suppression 
of forced labour would not abolish all forms of compulsion to 
labour of which workers could complain, particularly in connec- 
tion with long-term contracts, and requested that the Inter- 
national Labour Office should make a study of “the questions 
of the methods and conditions of recruiting labour and of the 
terms of long-term labour contracts, the breaking of which 
involves penal sanctions ”’, with a view to future international 
settlement. The Office has studied these questions in the last 
few years with the assistance of the Committee of Experts on 
Native Labour. The study of the question of recruiting was 
completed first, and in October 1933 the Governing Body 
decided to place that question on the agenda of the Conference 
without delay. 

The draft list of points for the consultation of Governments 
prepared by the Office closely followed the principles laid down 
by the Committee of Experts. It began by suggesting that the 
international regulations should take the form of: (1) a Draft 
Convention regulating the recruiting of labour in territories 
where this: is still considered indispensable ; (2) an additional 
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Recommendation proposing various means of gradually putting 
an end to recruiting and replacing it by the spontaneous offer 
of labour. It proposed to define recruiting, according to the 
formula drafted by the Committee of Experts, as any operation 
undertaken with the object of obtaining or supplying the labour 
of persons who do not spontaneously offer their services either 
at the place of employment or at a public emigration or employ- 
ment office, or at an office of an employers’ organisation under 
public supervision. Regulations dealing with methods of 
recruiting defined in this way would find their application 
mainly if not solely in colonial countries whose inhabitants are 
mainly engaged in working under a pre-industrial economic 
system and are not generally accustomed to regular wage- 
earning work. 

The draft list of points for consultation proposed certain 
general rules intended to ensure that excessive or unsupervised 
recruiting shall not endanger the demographic structure, well- 
being, and stability of the native communities concerned. As 
regards the agencies for recruiting, it suggested the prohibition 
of recruiting by public officers and by indigenous chiefs, as well 
as all professional recruiting of a commercial character. It 
proposed to allow recruiting by employers or employers’ organisa- 
tions on condition that it was subject to suitable regulations 
and supervised by the public authorities. 

The list then dealt with various matters relating to the 
protection of recruited workers. This was to be effected partly 
by administrative supervision of recruiting operations, the main 
basis of which was the granting of a compulsory licence, and 
partly by a number of practical provisions, including the medical 
examination of recruited workers, the limitation of advances 
of wages, conditions of transport, and so on. Finally, the draft 
list dealt with the special case of workers recruited in one terri- 
tory for employment in a territory under a different administra- 
tion. It recommended that in such cases agreements should be 
concluded between the authorities of the two territories con- 
cerned. 

The Committee set up by the Conference to discuss this 
question consisted of 24 members (12 Government members, 
6 Employers’ members, and 6 Workers’ members). ! It elected 
as its Chairman Mr. R. V. Vernon, British Government Delegate, 
and as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. A. Moeller, Belgian Employers’ 





1 See footnote *, p. 295 above. 
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Adviser, and Mr. W. Ballinger, British Workers’ Adviser. Its 
Reporter was Mr. Marchand, French Government Adviser. It 
devoted seven sittings to the study of the draft list of points 
for consultation prepared by the Office. 

The Committee decided in the first place to change the title 
of the proposed international regulations in such a way as to 
meet certain objections which had been raised to the original 
title, and to lay stress on the methods of recruiting which 
it was desired to regulate rather than on the territories to 
which the regulations would apply. The drafting which it 
proposed was “ Regulation of various methods of recruiting 
workers ”’. 

The definition of “ recruiting” proposed by the Office was 
accepted without amendment, and the only amendments made 
to the list of exceptions which followed it were intended to make 
their scope clear. 

The Committee also accepted the main lines of the general 
principles proposed for the limitation of recruiting with a view 
to the protection of indigenous communities. The Committee 
nevertheless adopted an amendment intended to soften the 
imperative character of the measures proposed to prevent 
oversea territories from being exploited at the expense of the 
communities concerned. It also adopted an amendment lessen- 
ing the imperative character of the provision stating that it 
was compulsory for facilities to be given for recruited workers 
to be accompanied by their families. The Indian Workers’ 
representative proposed another amendment intended to grant 
recruited workers the right to acquire property, the right to 
vote, and equal legal status before courts of law and in respect 
of legislation. After a somewhat full discussion, the Committee 
rejected this amendment as being of a political character and 
going beyond the scope of a Convention on recruiting. The 
Committee also decided to detach from the list of points those 
relating to the provision of land for recruited workers for the 
cultivation of food supplies, and include them in a second 
additional recommendation, to which were subsequently at- 
tached two suggestions dealing respectively with the right of 
recruited workers to acquire immovable property and the pro- 
vision of schooling facilities for the children of recruited workers 
when they accompanied their parents. 

The only important amendment which the Committee made 
to the draft list of points relating to recruiting agencies was one 
suspending the prohibition of recruiting by public officers for 
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private undertakings in cases where the work to be done was in 
the nature of public works. 

The points relating to recruiting licences were adopted with- 
out amendment, as were also those relating to the protection 
of the workers from the time they left their village until they 
arrived at the place of employment. The Committee merely 
added a clause intended to ensure the acclimatisation and adap- 
tation of workers transferred to a climate differing from that of 
their own home. The points stating that the expenses of trans- 
port, and of the repatriation of recruited workers found unfit 
for employment, should be borne by the employer or the recruit- 
er gave rise to a discussion, as a result of which the Committee 
decided to consult Governments on the desirability of making the 
employer or recruiter responsible for the expenses of repatriation 
in cases other than repatriation on account of physical un- 
fitness, and rejected an amendment proposed by the South 
African Employers’ representative, who drew attention to the 
practice in force in that country and proposed to delete the point 
in the draft list which requires the employer or recruiter to 
pay the expenses of the journey of the recruited worker to his 
place of employment. 

The part of the draft list of points which dealt with the special 
case of migrant workers was adopted without discussion. The 
Committee simply decided to supplement it by two points in 
which Governments were to be consulted in the first place on the 
possibility of unilateral measures to be taken by one of the 
countries concerned in the absence of a bilateral agreement, 
and in the second place concerning the application of the general 
protective measures to the families of migrant workers. 

The committee also approved the proposal to consult the 
Governments on the insertion in the future Convention of a 
special provision concerning its application to colonial terri- 
tories, and on the desirability of a Recommendation concerning 
the progressive elimination of recruiting. Finally, it unanimously 
propesed that the question of recruiting should be placed on the 
agenda of the next Session of the Conference. 

When the Committee’s report was discussed in the full 
Conference, the Danish Employers’ Delegate pointed out that 
the title of the proposed international regulations as amended 
by the Committee excessively widened the scope of application 
of the regulations. He accordingly proposed the following text, 
which was adopted by the Conference : “ Regulation of certain 
special systems of recruiting workers.” 
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A certain number of general declarations were then made in 
the Conference. All of them were in favour of the principle 
of the international regulation of recruiting. Some reservations 
were, however, made. Thus, some of the Workers’ representa- 
tives expressed regret that the limitation of the question to 
problems of recruiting in the strict sense had made it impossible 
to deal with certain important points relating to the contract 
itself and the conditions of workers. Speakers on the Em- 
ployers’ side drew attention to the extreme diversity of condi- 
tions in oversea territories and the need of avoiding any rigid 
and uniform legislation on recruiting. 

The Indian Workers’ Delegate once more spoke in favour 
of the amendment which he had already submitted concerning 
the granting to recruited workers of the right to acquire property, 
the right to vote, and equality of status before the courts and 
in respect of legislation. After a full discussion the amendment 
was rejected by 39 votes to 31. 

The Employers’ Adviser of the Union of South Africa also 
brought forward once more his amendment to delete from the 
draft list the point relating to the responsibility of the recruiter 
or employer for the travelling and repatriation expenses of 
recruited workers. The Conference rejected the amendment. 

The whole of the draft conclusions of the Committee were 
then adopted unanimously. Finally, the Conference decided ona 
record vote, by 94 votes to nil, to place on the agenda of the next 
Session, in 1936, the question of “the regulation of certain 
special systems of recruiting workers’ with a view to final 
discussion and decision. 


HouipAys WITH Pay 


The question of holidays with pay came before the Conference 
for first discussion. Accordingly, the Conference was only asked 
to determine the points on which Governments were to be 
consulted. 

When the Governing Body placed this question on the agenda 
of the 1935 Session of the Conference it decided that the con- 
sultation of Governments could apply to all classes of workers 
except agricultural workers and seamen. ! 

The Committee to which the Conference referred this ques- 





1 As regards seamen, the Governing Body decided that the question of holidays 
with pay should be placed on the agenda of a Session of the Conference which dealt 
specially with questions relating to the conditions of work of seamen. 
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tion consisted of 48 members (24 Government members, 12 
Employers’ members, and 12 Workers’ members).! It elected 
as its Chairman Mr. Anselmi, Italian Government Delegate, 
and as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. MacDonnell, Canadian Employers’ 
Adviser, and Mr. Schiirch, Swiss Workers’ Delegate. Mr. Mannio, 
Finnish Government Delegate, was appointed as Reporter. 

The Committee took as the basis of its discussions the draft 
list of points for the consultation of Governments prepared by 
the Office. The points dealing with the form of the regulations, 
definitions, the scope of application, the conditions required, 
the length of the holiday, the continuity of the holiday, and pay 
during the holiday were adopted either unamended or with 
minor amendments. 

The drafting proposed by the Office concerning the loss of 
the right to a holiday, which dealt with four cases, was replaced 
by the following text proposed by the Mexican Government 
representative : “ Reasons for the loss of right to a holiday 
with pay.” The Workers’ representatives had proposed the 
deletion of the question relating to the loss of right to a holiday 
in the case of a serious fault on: the employed person’s part ; 
several Government and Employers’ representatives were 
opposed to the deletion of that paragraph. The Workers’ repre- 
sentatives, however, agreed to the question relating to the loss 
of the right to a holiday in the case of a worker who accepts 
paid employment during his holiday. The Mexican Government 
representative’s amendment was adopted by 35 votes to 29. 

At the proposal of the Workers’ representatives the Committee 
decided by 60 votes to nil to add a new point to the Office draft 
concerning the impossibility of renouncing the right to a holiday 
for any reason whatsoever. 

The Committee also adopted by 41 votes to nil an amendment 
proposed by the Mexican Government representative concerning 
the supervision of the application of the proposed regulations. 

At the beginning of the discussions an amendment was laid 
before the Committee by the Canadian Employers’ represen- 
tative proposing to include the following new point in the draft 
questionnaire : 


Economic and social consequences of the institution of holidays 
with pay, based on the replies given by each Government to Points 3 
and following with special reference to : 


(a) Costs of production ; 





1 See footnote 1, p. 295 above. 
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(b) Effect on production in cases where workers on holiday are 
not replaced ; 

(c) Effect on the organisation of undertakings ; 

(d) Effect on the health and productivity of the workers. 


The Government and Workers’ representatives who spoke 
during the discussion were opposed to this amendment, which 
was rejected by 35 votes to 24. 

During the discussion of the scope of application of the regu- 
lations a draft resolution signed by Mr. Jouhaux, Mr. Mertens, 
and Mr. Hayday was laid before the Committee. The draft 
resolution proposed that agricultural workers should be included 
in the scope of application of the Convention on Holidays with 
Pay. 

It was pointed out that the Committee was not competent 
to include in the point concerning the scope of the regulations 
a class of workers which had been expressly excluded by the 
Governing Body when it decided to place the question of holi- 
days with pay on the agenda of the Conference. It was, however, 
agreed that it would be possible to propose to the Conference 
to request the Governing Body to place the question of holidays 
with pay for agricultural workers on the agenda of a future 
Session as a new question. A new draft resolution to this effect 
was submitted by the Finnish Government representative ; 
this was accepted by the Workers’ representatives and was 
adopted by 36 votes to 22. 

When the question was discussed by the Conference in 
the plenary sitting the amendment proposed by the Canadian 
Employers’ representative concerning the economic consequences 
of holidays with pay was once more put forward. Several 
Employers’ representatives brought forward arguments which 
had already been discussed in the Committee. They stated that 
in their view the question of holidays with pay was an economic 
one, that holidays with pay involved expenditure which came 
out of the same fund as wages, and that it was therefore right 
to take account of the economic consequences in submitting the 
questionnaire to Governments. They stated that the information 
on the cost of holidays with pay which was contained in the 
volume published by the Office on social charges was not as 
precise or direct as might be desired, and that full information 
should be submitted to the Conference next year. These argu- 
ments were opposed by the Polish Government Delegate, who 
drew attention to the great difficulty there would be in obtaining 
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replies to these questions even in the national sphere. His point 
of view was supported by the Mexican and Finnish Government 
Delegates and the Swiss Workers’ Delegate. The amendment 
was finally rejected by 59 votes to 28. 

The Conference also rejected by 62 votes to 57 an amendment 
submitted by the Spanish Employers’ Adviser, which aimed 
at restoring the point in the original Office draft concerning 
the loss of the right to a holiday. 

The whole of the draft conclusions of the Committee were 
finally adopted by the Conference by 106 votes to 6. The Confer- 
ence decided by 107 votes to 15 to place the question of holidays 
with pay on the agenda of its next Session for second discussion. 

Speeches in support of the draft resolution asking the Confer- 
ence to invite the Governing Body of the Office to place the 
question of holidays with pay in agriculture on the agenda of a 
future Session were made by Mr. Holmes, British Workers’ 
Adviser, and by the Belgian Workers’ Delegate. The resolution 
was adopted by 64 votes to 19. 


REDUCTION OF Hours oF WorkK 


In accordance with the resolution adopted by the Con- 
ference in 1934 the Governing Body had decided to place the 
question of the reduction of hours of work once more on the 
agenda of the Nineteenth Session of the Conference, and had 
selected the following five industries as those in which the reduc- 
tion should be applied in the first instance: public works 
undertaken or subsidised by Governments; iron and steel ; 
building and contracting; glass-bottle manufacture; coal mines. 

The Office had prepared two draft resolutions as a basis 
for the discussions of the Conference : one contained a declara- 
tion in favour of the principle of the 40-hour week as a general 
international limit of hours of work, and the other invited 
Governments to take appropriate measures in order to ensure 
that any adjustment of wages and salaries should not result 
in lowering the standard of living of the workers. For each of the 
five industries selected the Office submitted a report containing 
a list of points on which Governments might be consulted if 
the double-discussion procedure was followed, and the text 
of a proposed Draft Convention in case the Conference decided 
to adopt immediately, for all or any of these industries, an inter- 
national Draft Convention. 
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During the lengthy discussion which took place before the 
general committee appointed to examine the question of the 
reduction of hours of work was set up, the French Government 
Delegate submitted in his name the first draft resolution of the 
Office mentioned above. The British Government Delegate 
submitted a draft resolution reproducing only the last para- 
graph of the Office resolution, which referred to a committee 
for consideration the reports prepared by the International 
Labour Office on the five industries or activities selected by the 
Governing Body, without expressing an opinion on the principle 
of the 40-hour week. The Workers’ Group submitted the fol- 
lowing draft resolution : 

The Conference considers that a general Convention should be 
adopted based on the principle of a 40-hour week with the maintenance 
of the standard of living of the workers ; this Convention would con- 


stitute the framework within which the different industries would be 
placed. 


The general discussion provided an opportunity for those 
for and against a reduction of hours of work to go over the 
arguments which they had presented at different times during 
earlier discussions. In particular, the Employers’ delegates 
and the Workers’ delegates had not altered their respective 
points of view on this question. 

The majority of the Government representatives were in 
favour of the principle of the 40-hour week with no reduction 
in the standard of living. : 

The Government Delegates of France, Australia, the United 
States, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, and Poland took part in 
the discussion and presented various arguments in favour of the 
40-hour week. On the other hand, the Chairman of the Employ- 
ers’ Group stated that as long as the Conference was discussing 
the merits or the dangers of a reduction of hours of work the 
Employers’ Group would continue to take part in these discus- 
sions, but that it could not take any part in the work of a Com- 
mittee set up with a view to drawing up a Convention. The 
Chairman of the Employers’ Group added that in view of the 
special situation in Italy and in the United States his Group 
had no objection to the Employers’ Delegates of these countries 
taking part in the work of the Committee on hours of work. 

As a result of the difficult situation produced by this state- 
ment, the Government Delegate of the Irish Free State, seconded 
by the Government Delegates of Denmark, the United States, 
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and France, requested the President of the Conference to enter 
into negotiations with a view to urging the Employers’ Group 
to reconsider its decision. The negotiations undertaken, how- 
ever, did not lead to the desired result. 

The resolution submitted by the Workers’ Group in favour 
of a general Convention based on the principle of the 40-hour 
week, supported by the Italian Government Delegate, was then 
adopted by 57 votes to 49. 

In order that the Conference might act on the basis of this 
resolution, the International Labour Office submitted to the 
Conference a supplementary report containing a proposed Draft 
Convention and a list of points drawn up in accordance with 
the instructions which had thus been given. The Conference 
decided by 79 votes to 26 to refer to a Committee for considera- 
tion the texts contained in this new report, together with all 
the other reports on the question submitted by the Office. 


The General Draft Convention and the Resolution 


The Committee on the reduction of hours of work consisted 
of 46 members (22 Government members, 2 Employer members, 
and 22 Workers’ members). It appointed Mr. Godart, French 
Government Delegate, as its Chairman, Mr. Chevalme, French 
Workers’ Adviser, as Vice-Chairman, and Mr. de Michelis, 
Italian Government Delegate, as Reporter. 

The Committee decided to examine in the first place the 
proposals of the Office regarding a general Draft Convention, 
as well as the resolution on the maintenance of the standard of 
living. 

The Committee had to consider whether the proposed Draft 
Convention should be examined by means of a single or double 
discussion procedure. The Workers’ representatives submitted 
a resolution suggesting that the Committee should propose 
to the Conference the adoption at the 1935 Session of a Draft 
Convention on the principle of the reduction of hours of work. 
This proposal having been adopted by 41 votes to 5, the Com- 
mittee proceeded to examine the text of the proposed Draft 
Convention prepared by the Office. 

The preamble to the draft was adopted without discussion 
by 36 votes to 5. It stressed in particular the fact that, owing 
to unemployment, many millions of workers were suffering 
hardship and privation from which they were justly entitled 
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to be relieved, that industry had benefited greatly from the 
rapid technical progress in which it was desirable that the work- 
ers should share, and that consequently it was necessary that 
a continuous effort should be made to reduce hours of work 
in all forms of employment to such extent as was possible. 

Passing next to the substantive Article of the draft, the 
Committee first adopted, by 38 votes to nil, the principle of the 
40-hour week. The discussion on the maintenance of the standard 
of living of the workers showed that there were two different 
points of view. It appeared to several delegates that the expres- 
sion “ standard of living ’’ required to be more closely defined, 
some of them considering that it should mean the maintenance 
of weekly, monthly, or yearly earnings as existing prior to the 
reduction of hours of work, while others gave the expression 
a wider interpretation, taking account of all the economic 
and other factors which affect the standard of living and of the 
various means, direct and indirect, by which that standard might 
be maintained. Finally, the Committee adopted by 24 votes 
to 5 the text submitted by the Italian Government representative 
according to which the Members which ratified the Convention 
declared themselves in favour of taking or facilitating such 
measures as might be judged appropriate to secure that the 
principle of the 40-hour week should be applied in such a manner 
that the standard of living was not reduced in consequence. 

The part of the Article relating to the application of this 
principle to separate Conventions was adopted with only 
drafting changes. 

To sum up, the single Article of the Convention as drafted 
by the Committee provides for : (a) the application of the prin- 
ciple of the 40-hour week in such a manner that the standard of 
living is not reduced in consequence, and (b) the taking or facilit- 
ating of such measures as may be judged appropriate to secure 
this end. The States which ratify the Convention undertake 
to apply this principle to classes of employment in accordance 
with detailed provisions to be prescribed by such separate 
Conventions as are ratified by that Member. 

This proposed Draft Convention was adopted by the Com- 
mittee by 34 votes to nil. 

The Committee then considered the Draft Resolution 
concerning the adjustment of wages and salaries. The text 
proposed by the Office provided only that the application of the 
principle of the 40-hour week must not have as a result “a 


“ce 
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reduction in the standard of living of the workers’’. On the 
proposal of the United States Government representative 
the Committee adopted, by 27 votes to 7, an amendment pro- 
viding that in addition the application of the principle must not 
“as a consequence reduce the weekly, monthly, or yearly 
income of the workers, whichever may be the customary method 
of reckoning ’’. Further, on the proposal of the British Workers’ 
representative, an amendment was adopted by 29 votes to 4, 
by which a provision, making the consultation of the employers’ 
and workers’ organisations concerned compulsory, was added 
to the clause inviting Governments, in case of dispute, to take 
or facilitate measures to enable either of the parties to the 
dispute to submit it to bodies competent to deal with wage ques- 
tions, such bodies being set up, where they do not exist, for 
the purpose. 

Finally, a new paragraph, proposed by the British Workers’ 
representative and adopted by 36 votes to nil, requests Govern- 
ments to furnish to the International Labour Office periodical 
reports upon the measures they have taken for the introduction 
of the 40-hour week and for the maintenance of the standard of 
living of the workers. 

The Committee adopted the draft resolution as a whole 
by 33 votes to 1. 

At this stage the Committee prepared a first report on the 
question of the general Convention and the resolution on the 
maintenance of the standard of living of the workers. When this 
report came up for discussion in a plenary sitting the Employers’ 
Group once again stressed the danger which in its opinion arose 
out of the introduction of the 40-hour week, and stated that in 
order not to block the Convention by procedure it would vote 
against the proposed Draft Convention. The Employers’ 
Delegates of the United States and Italy did not associate 
themselves with this statement. The Workers’ Delegates of 
Australia, France, Great Britain, and Switzerland expressed 
themselves in favour of the proposed Draft Convention. As 
regards the Government delegates, the majority were favourable 
to the principle of the 40-hour week, with maintenance of the 
standard of living. Those of Bulgaria, Sweden, Great Britain, 
Belgium, Spain, the U.S.S.R., France, and Italy made statements 
in favour of the 40-hour week, in some cases with certain reserva- 
tions, while those of the Netherlands and Switzerland were 
opposed to it. The Canadian Government Delegate, though in 

3 
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sympathy with the idea of the reduction of hours of work, 
expressed himself in favour of the double-discussion procedure. 
As regards the reservations mentioned above, the Swedish 
and British Government Delegates stated that their approval 
of the principle of the 40-hour week was subject to the mainten- 
ance of the workers’ earnings, and the Bulgarian, Swedish, and 
Spanish Government Delegates pointed out that ratification 
by their countries was dependent on that of neighbouring or 
competing States. 

As a result of this discussion the proposed Draft Convention 
on the reduction of hours of work was adopted in a preliminary 
vote by 81 votes to 33 and in the final vote by 79 to 30. The 
resolution concerning the maintenance of the standard of living 
of the workers was adopted by 75 votes to 27. 


Special Industries and Classes of Employment 


The second part of the Committee’s task was the considera- 
tion of the proposals relating to the five industries or classes 
of employment selected by the Governing Body. As these 
industries differed from the technical point of view, the Com- 
mittee decided to appoint four Sub-Committees, one for public 
works and building and contracting together, and one each for 
iron and steel, glass-bottle manufacture, and coal mines. 

The Committee approved without opposition the proposal 
submitted to it by its Sub-Committees in favour of the single- 
discussion procedure in the case of public works, building and 
contracting, iron and steel, and glass-bottle manufacture. It 
took the same decision by 26 votes to 2 in the case of coal mines, 
though the Sub-Committee on this question had decided in 
favour of the double-discussion procedure as a result of a vote 
rejecting the single-discussion procedure by 2 votes to 2. 

These decisions having been taken, the Committee took the 
proposed Draft Convention as submitted by the International 
Labour Office as the basis of discussion for each of the industries 
or classes of employment selected. It referred to the Sub-Com- 
mittees on glass-bottle manufacture and on coal mines the whole 
of the proposed Draft Conventions relating to these two indus- 
tries, whilst it examined itself the provisions of the drafts on 
public works, building and contracting, and iron and steel which 
were common to the three drafts. 
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Glass-Bottle Manufacture. 


The text of the proposed Draft Convention relating to glass- 
bottle manufacture submitted by the Office was changed only 
on points of minor importance. The Article defining its scope was 
slightly redrafted, as a result of a remark made by the French 
Government representative, with a view to preventing a wider 
interpretation being given to it than had been intended by its 
authors. The proposed Draft Convention applies to “ persons 
employed in glass works where bottles are produced by automatic 
machinery, who work in successive shifts, and who are employed 
in connection with generators, tank furnaces, automatic machin- 
ery, annealing furnaces, and operations accessory to the working 
of the above’’. The Article establishing the four-shift system, 
a working week of 42 hours averaged over four weeks, and the 
8-hour shift, as drafted by the Office, was adopted unanimously 
with one dissentient, after a long discussion during which the 
Workers’ representatives urged the Sub-Committee to limit the 
average hours of work to 40 a week. At the request of the 
French Government representative a clause was introduced 
to the effect that adequate compensation for all additional 
hours worked should be granted “ in such a manner as may be 
determined by national laws or regulations or by agreements 
between organisations of employers and workers concerned ”’. 
Finally a new Article submitted by the Czechoslovak Workers’ 
representative provided that nothing in the Convention should 
affect any custom or agreement already existing between 
employers and workers which would ensure more favourable 
conditions than those provided in the Convention. The pro- 
posed Draft Convention was adopted by the Committee by 
19 votes to 5. The Committee also expressed the hope that 
the International Labour Office would propose to the Governing 
Body that the Committee of Experts in the Glass Industry be 
invited to examine the possibility of extending as soon as pos- 
sible, by means of an international Convention, the reduction 
of hours of work to those branches of the glass industry or 
categories of persons employed in that industry which have not 
so far been dealt with. 


Public Works, Building and Contracting, and Iron and Steel. 


In the case of the three Draft Conventions concerning 
public works, building and contracting, and iron and steel, 
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the Committee decided to entrust the Sub-Committees appointed 
for these industries with the consideration of the provisions 
special to these industries and to discuss itself the provisions 
which were common to the three drafts. 

The scope of the three Draft Conventions as proposed by the 
Office was slightly changed. In the case of public works, the 
scope of the Office draft included only persons directly employed 
on building or civil engineering work wholly financed by the 
central Government of a Member or subsidised by such a Govern- 
ment. The Committee deleted the word “directly’’. In the case 
of building and contracting an amendment was adopted tend- 
ing to bring into the scope of the Convention not only persons 
employed in undertakings engaged wholly or mainly in the work 
specified in international regulations, but also persons employed 
in branches of undertakings engaged in such work. In the Draft 
Convention on iron and steel, a clause was inserted to cover 
cases in which steel furnaces are fed with scrap-iron and not 
with pig-iron. 

The Committee added to each of the three proposed Draft 
Conventions a provision to the effect that the competent author- 
ity in each country, when it defined the line of demarcation 
between undertakings covered and those not covered, and when 
it drew up regulations for the exemption of certain specified 
categories of persons, must first consult the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations concerned. The list of persons who 
might be so exempted, as proposed by the Office, was completed 
by the addition of persons engaged in the technical control of 
operations who do not ordinarily perform manual work. On the 
other hand, the Committee deleted from this list persons 
employed in a confidential capacity. 

The provisions relating to the average 40-hour week, to 
the average 42-hour week for necessarily continuous operations, 
to the possible averaging of hours of work over several weeks, 
and, in the case of iron and steel, to the distribution of hours 
within the week, as well as to the provisions relating to the 
general measures for enforcement and supervision, were left 
unaltered. The only change made in the provisions concerning 
exceptions in the three Draft Conventions authorised the 
calculation of the quota of overtime for the whole of the staff 
of an undertaking or branch of an undertaking, whereas the 
Office had suggested that this calculation should be made with 
respect to each individual worker. 
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Workers’ representatives tried unsuccessfully to obtain 
the deletion of the possible averaging of hours of work over 
several weeks, and also to obtain the raising of the overtime 
rate from time-and-a-quarter to time-and-a-half. 

The Committee also decided to insert in each of the proposed 
Draft Conventions, as had been done in the text relating to 
glass-bottle works, an Article safeguarding the position of workers 
benefiting from conditions more favourable than those provided 
in the Convention. 

The Committee adopted the three Draft Conventions as 
amended by 14 votes to 1 for public works, 13 votes to 1 for 
building and contracting, and 15 votes to nil for iron and steel. 


Coal Mines. 


The Sub-Committee on coal mines had as a basis of discus- 
sion not only the text submitted by the Office but also the 1931 
Convention limiting hours of work in coal mines as revised by the 
present Session of the Conference. It was understood, as pro- 
posed by the Office, that the only changes which would be made 
in the text of the 1931 Convention as revised would be the 
changes necessary for the introduction of a shorter working weck. 

The provision limiting weekly hours of presence in the mine 
to 88 hours 45 minutes a week was added to the Article pro- 
viding for a 7--hour day. On the proposal of the British Work- 
ers’ representative, the Sub-Committee decided that the methods 
of application of the week of 38 hours 45 minutes should be 
fixed in each country by the competent authority after consulta- 
tion with the employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. 

The Article relating to continuous work and to preparatory 
and complementary work was completed by an indication that 
the necessary prolongations for this type of work could be two 
and a half hours a week at most. In addition, it was provided 
that workers whose presence is indispensable for the work of 
ventilating and pumping stations and of such compressed-air 
stations as are necessary for ventilation, underground store- 
men and winchmen, and locomotive drivers and their indispens- 
able assistants might be employed 42 hours a week excluding 
the time spent in the mine in reaching and returning from their 
place of work, the methods of application being decided in 
each country by the competent authority after consulting the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations concerned. 
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In the case of the Article relating to open hard-coal and 
lignite mines, the Sub-Committee adopted the Office proposals 
fixing hours of work at 40 a week on the average, with special 
methods for the distribution of these hours of work, and main- 
taining the overtime quotas provided in the 1931 Convention 
as revised. 

The text proposed by the Sub-Committee was adopted as it 
stood by the Committee by 16 votes to nil. 


Finally, as a result of an observation made in the Committee 
by the United States Government representative with a view 
to introducing into each of the proposed Draft Conventions an 
Article on the maintenance of the standard of living of the 
workers, the Drafting Committee alluded to this question by a 
reference to the general Convention in the preamble to each 
of the five proposed Draft Conventions. 

A second report of the Committee dealt with these five 
proposed Draft Conventions. 

In submitting this report to the Conference the Reporter 
pointed out that these drafts could be divided into two groups : 
the first included those relating to glass works and public works, 
the second those relating to iron and steel, building and con- 
tracting, and coal mines. The drafts of the first group could, 
in his opinion, be adopted in a single discussion without any 
serious difficulty arising: in the case of glass works the problem 
was really to extend to glass-bottle manufacture the system 
adopted last year for sheet-glass works, and in the case of public 
works the Conference was before a class of employment which 
concerned Governments first and foremost and in connection 
with which international competition did not arise. On the other 
hand, the other drafts were likely to give rise to more complex 
problems. 

Before proceeding to the separate consideration of the pro- 
posed Draft Conventions the Conference heard several general 
statements. The French Government Delegate stated that he 
was ready to adopt immediately the five proposed Draft Con- 
ventions, but pointed out that his country could only consider 
ratification if it was simultaneous with that of the principal 
industrial powers. The Swedish Government Delegate stated 
that he could vote in favour of the adoption in a single discus- 
sion of the proposed drafts relating to public works and building 
and contracting only as these were not subject to international 
competition. The British Government Delegate feared that States 
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might reduce hours of work without maintaining wages owing 
to the fact that the ratification of the special Conventions did not 
necessarily involve the ratification of the general Convention. 
He also objected to the averaging of hours of work over several 
weeks. The United States Government Delegate drew attention 
to the special circumstances in which he was placed, as his 
Government had not been a Member of the Organisation when 
the drafts had been prepared, and consequently these had not 
been able to take into account the particular circumstances of 
his country. For instance, the Draft Convention on Coal Mines 
would have to be considerably altered in order to be applicable 
to the United States. The Workers’ Delegates of Belgium and 
New Zealand recommended the immediate adoption of all the 
Draft Conventions prepared by the Committee. 

Of the five texts under consideration, only that concerning 
glass-bottle manufacture gave rise to special discussion. The 
British Workers’ Adviser expressed himself in favour of the 
draft, though he regretted that the general principle of the reduc- 
tion to 40 hours a week had not been applied in the proposed 
text. The Belgian Employers’ Adviser was opposed to the pro- 
posed draft, pointing out the differences that existed between 
the organisation of work in sheet-glass works and that prevailing 
in glass-bottle works, the latter requiring a much higher pro- 
portion of skilled workers than the former. The Belgian Govern- 
ment Delegate, on the other hand, replied to the Employers’ 
objections and concluded that it was necessary to adopt the 
proposed draft. The British Government representative pro- 
posed that a new paragraph should be added to the proposed 
draft providing for the maintenance of wages, so as to compel 
any State ratifying that particular Convention to observe the 
principle laid down in the general Convention. This amendment, 
however, obtained only 14 votes in favour and 44 against. In 
the absence of a quorum it was not adopted. On the final vote 
being taken the proposed draft was adopted by 72 votes to 34. 

For the proposed Draft Conventions concerning public 
works and building and contracting the Conference adopted the 
single-discussion procedure, but at the final vote these Conven- 
tions were not adopted, as the two-thirds majority was not 
obtained. In the case of the proposed Draft Conventions 
concerning iron and steel and coal mines the Conference rejected 
the single-discussion procedure. Finally, on the proposal of the 
Reporter, who had received instructions from the Committee 
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to this effect, the Conference proposed to refer the four pro- 
posed Draft Conventions in question to the next Session for 
second discussion, the previous consultation of the Governments 
being carried out on the basis of the proposed list of points pre- 
pared by the Office. These last decisions were taken by 84 votes 
to 1 for public works, 83 votes to 26 for building and contracting, 
81 votes to 28 for iron and steel, and 76 votes to 25 for coal 
mines. 


PARTIAL REVISION OF THE CONVENTION LIMITING Hours OF 
Work IN CoAL MINES 


The Committee set up by the Conference to discuss this 
question consisted of 27 members (9 from each Group). It 
elected Mr. Baron, French Government Adviser, as its Chairman 
and Reporter, and Mr. Parent, French Employers’ Adviser, and 
Mr. Vigne, French Workers’ Adviser, as its Vice-Chairmen. 

The Committee was required to consider the desirability 
of revising the Convention limiting hours of work in coal mines, 
which had been adopted by the Fifteenth Session of the Con- 
ference in 1931, in respect of five points. Four of the points 
related to substantial provisions of the Convention which gave 
rise to difficulties of application in certain countries and thus 
impeded ratification ; the fifth related to one of the formal 
clauses. 

The first point dealt with the prohibition of work on Sundays 
and legal public holidays which was laid down by Article 6 of the 
Convention. In the absence of any indication to the contrary 
in the Convention, the term “ Sunday ”’ had to be interpreted 
as meaning the period of 24 hours between midnight on 
Saturday-Sunday and midnight on Sunday-Monday. A 
similar observation applies to legal public holidays. This pro- 
vision gave rise to difficulties of application in Great Britain, 
Belgium, and France, where the current practice is for the first 
Monday shift to begin on Sunday evening or for the third 
Saturday shift to finish on Sunday morning. To avoid these 
technical difficulties, the Committee made a slight amendment 
of form to the proposal put forward by the International Labour 
Office, and decided unanimously that the requirement relating 
to the prohibition of work on Sundays and legal public holidays 
should be deemed to be complied with if workers were given a 
rest period of 24 consecutive hours, of which at least 18 fell 
upon the Sunday or legal public holiday. 
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The next three points referred to Article 8 of the Convention, 
which lays down exceptions. The first of these points related 
to the need for a prolongation of working hours for workers 
employed on continuous operations, sufficiently long to allow 
the necessary work to be carried out by three shifts. The Belgian 
and British Governments had shown that the extension of the 
daily time spent in the mine by half an hour, which was already 
allowed for workers employed on operations which by their 
nature must be carried on continuously, was not always suffi- 
cient to ensure the relief at the place of work of workers engaged 
in the operation of certain ventilation or pumping stations 
situated at a certain distance from the shaft. 

The second of these points related to the possible increase 
of the extension of hours of work which was allowed for pre- 
paratory and complementary work in the case of underground 
storemen, enginemen, and men in charge of internal shafts 
in which the workers are raised or lowered in cages, and drivers of 
locomotives for the transport of workers. The Belgian Govern- 
ment had pointed out that the extension of half an hour allowed 
by Article 8 was not always long enough to enable these workers 
to finish their work. 

The third of these points concerned the possible increase 
of the extension of hours of work which is allowed on the day 
of the periodical change-over of shifts of men working on the 
three-shift system in charge of main underground ventilation 
and pumping machinery which has to be operated continuously 
for seven days in the week. As the Belgian Government pointed 
out, the Convention as drafted did not allow the change-over 
to be made in the way which is customary in mines. 

When the Committee proceeded to examine these different 
points, the British Government representative stated that he 
was opposed to any vague formula and considered that excep- 
tions should be confined to the indispensable minimum. The 
Belgian Government representative also stated that he agreed on 
the necessity of adopting as precise terms as possible and author- 
ising the minimum of exceptions only. 

After a discussion, the Committee, at the proposal of the 
British Workers’ representative, instructed a Sub-Committee to 
draw up a text which would specify the extensions allowed and 
the classes of workers covered. The Sub-Committee, whose 
Chairman was Mr. Raven, Belgian Government representative, 
submitted a draft, some clauses of which had been adopted 
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unanimously whereas others still gave rise to differences of 
opinion. The differences of opinion related to the length of 
the extensions. The British Government and Workers’ represen- 
tatives wished to lay down a definite limit for the extensions in 
order to avoid any possibility of abuse. The Belgian Government 
representative and the Employers’ representatives thought that 
it was not desirable to fix a numerical limit, as technical condi- 
tions alter from day to day, so that any limit, however great, 
might be a source of difficulty in a few exceptional cases. They 
considered it better to leave it to the competent authority to 
fix the length of the extension in each particular case, since 
Articles 10 and 11 of the Convention gave the workers’ organisa- 
tions a complete guarantee against arbitrary decisions on the part 
of the authorities. 

This difference of opinion was discussed in the Committee. 
As it proved impossible to find a compromise, the Committee 
had to vote on two proposals of the British Government repre- 
sentative, providing that the maximum total time spent in the 
mine should be 8 hours 45 minutes in the case of workers engaged 
on continuous work and 8 hours 30 minutes in the case of those 
employed on specified kinds of preparatory or complementary 
work. These two proposals were rejected respectively by 10 votes 
to 4 and 8 votes to 7. The following provisions were then adopted 
without opposition : 

In the case of workers whose presence is indispensable 
for the work of ventilation and pumping stations and of such 
compressed-air stations as are necessary for ventilation, in the 
case of underground storemen, and in the case of winchmen 
and locomotive drivers and their indispensable assistants, hours 
of work may be raised to 8 per day, not including the time spent 
by such workers in the mine in order to reach their place of 
work and return from it, it being understood that in each case 
this time will be reduced to the indispensable minimum. 

In the case of underground storemen, enginemen, and men 
in charge of internal shafts, and drivers of locomotives for 
the transport of workers and the indispensable assistants of 
the two latter grades, the limit of the extension allowed shall 
be that fixed by the regulations of the public authority. 

In the case of workers whose presence is indispensable for 
the work of underground ventilation, pumping and compressed- 
air stations, regulations of the public authority may authorise 
an extension to such an extent as is necessary to permit the 
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periodical change-over of shifts ; nevertheless no such worker 
shall work more than 21 shifts during any period of three weeks, 

The report of the Committee did not give rise to discussion 
in the plenary sitting of the Conference, and the texts it proposed 
were adopted without opposition. Some delegates, however, 
made declarations. The Netherlands Government Delegate 
expressed regret that the Governing Body had not included 
in the revision proposals the Netherlands Government proposal 
concerning the application of the system known as the “ spread- 
over ’’, which allows hours of work to be distributed in such a 
way that no work is done on one afternoon in the week or one 
day in the fortnight, without any change in the total number 
of hours worked in the week or fortnight. He stated that in any 
case the Netherlands Government would not ratify the Conven- 
tion unless it was also ratified, within the framework of the 
International Labour Organisation, by the seven countries 
principally concerned. The Government Delegates of Belgium, 
France, and Great Britain pointed out that their attitude with 
regard to the Convention had not changed, and that they were 
ready to ratify it provided it was ratified simultaneously by the 
seven countries named in the text. The British Government 
Delegate further stated that he would have wished the revised 
Convention to lay down definite limits for the new exceptions 
which were allowed. The Indian Government Delegate explained 
that his participation in the vote did not in any way bind his 
Government as regards ratification of the Convention. The 
Belgian and French Employers’ representatives explained the 
economic difficulties which in their view stood in the way of the 
ratification and application of the Convention. 

On the final vote, the revised Draft Convention limiting 
hours of work in coal mines was adopted by 72 votes to 18. 


DISCUSSION OF THE DrREcTOR’s REPORT 


The discussion of the Director’s Report occupied its usual 
prominent place in the proceedings of the Conference. Fifty- 
eight speakers took part in it and the Conference was also 
addressed by the Belgian Minister of Labour and the Swedish 
Minister of Social Affairs. The speakers were drawn from thirty- 
six countries—almost equally divided between European and 
non-European States—and consisted of 32 representatives of 
Governments, 11 of Employers, and 15 of Workers. Among the 
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Government speakers were the Delegates of four new States 
Members of the Organisation: the United States of America, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Afghanistan, and 
Ecuador. 

The discussion was largely concerned with the economic 
aspects of labour questions. In an article such as the present 
one, whose object is solely to record the concrete results of the 
Session in a methodical form, it is clearly impossible to embark 
on any attempt to study and compare the tendencies and ideas 
expressed during the discussion, or to indicate the conclusions 
to be drawn from them for the future activities of the Organisa- 
tion and its attitude to the economic problems of the moment. 
This important part of the discussion must therefore be passed 
over briefly, with the possibility in view of perhaps devoting 
a separate article to it at some subsequent date. 

Among the other points raised in the course of the discussion, 
special mention should be made of the action taken by the 
First Delegate of the Chilean Government. He pointed out that 
the Director had in his Report suggested, as one of the means 
of establishing closer relations with oversea countries, that 
meetings should be held from time to time in those countries 
for the discussion of questions which particularly concerned 
them. He stated that his Government would warmly welcome 
the convocation at Santiago (Chile) of a Conference of the coun- 
tries of the American Continent which are Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. The Chilean Government 
generously offered to bear the greater part of the expenses of the 
Conference. This invitation was warmly received by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference, and the proposal was supported 
in particular by a number of delegates of Latin American 
countries, and by the Government Delegates of the United States 
of America. The Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, at a meeting held during the Session of the Conference, 
accepted the Chilean Government’s invitation, and decided that 
the Labour Conference of the American States which are Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organisation should open at 
Santiago on 30 December 1935. 

Another important suggestion was also made by one of the 
United States Government Delegates, namely, that the Office 
should be instructed to undertake an enquiry into the world 
position of the textile industry. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS ON THE APPLICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


The Committee set up by the Conference to examine the 
annual reports supplied under Article 22 of the Constitution 
of the International Labour Organisation consisted of 20 
members, 10 representing Governments and 5 each repre- 
senting Employers and Workers respectively. It elected as its 
Chairman Mr. Yoshisaka, Japanese Government Delegate, 
and as its Vice-Chairmen Mr. Olivetti, Italian Employers’ 
Delegate, and Mr. Findlay, British Workers’ Adviser; its 
Reporter was Mr. Horszowski, Polish Government Adviser. 

The Committee had before it the summaries prepared by 
the International Labour Office of the annual reports supplied 
by Governments (544 reports having been supplied out of a 
total number of 601 due from 44 countries on the application 
of 32 Conventions); the report of the Committee of Experts 
on the application of Conventions, together with the detailed 
observations made by that Committee on a certain number 
of the reports examined by it ; and the replies of a number of 
Governments to the above-mentioned observations of the Com- 
mittee of Experts. 

The Committee based its discussions in the main on the 
report of the Committee of Experts. The representatives of 
several Governments further made oral statements to the 
Committee in reply to the Experts’ observations. Moreover, 
the Committee carried out a detailed examination of the 
31 reports which had been received too late to be considered 
by the Committee of Experts. 

In its own report the Committee laid particular stress on 
two points of a general character. 

In the first place, the Committee drew the special attention 
of the Conference to the material difficulties by which it had 
found itself faced in carrying out its work. The examination 
of the annual reports supplied by Governments on the applica- 
tion of Conventions ratified by them is a matter which is regu- 
larly before each successive Session of the Conference. It is 
not, however, regarded as an “item on the agenda’”’ of the 
Conference for the purpose of the appointment of special ad- 
visers under the terms of Article 3 of the Constitution of the 
Organisation. Consequently when, as at the Nineteenth Session, 
the business before the Conference is heavy and a considerable 
number of Committees have to be set up to deal with items 
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formally on the Conference’s agenda, it becomes very difficult 
for the members of the Committee on the application of Con- 
ventions to devote adequate time and attention to the work 
of that Committee. The Committee expressed the opinion that 
means ought to be found by which members could be included 
in the various national delegations who would be free to special- 
ise on the work of the Committee, which requires a measure 
of continuity in the Committee’s composition, and urged that 
this problem should receive the closest attention of the Govern- 
ing Body. 

Secondly, the Committee recorded its impression that 
“ with the passage of time the centre of gravity in regard to the 
application of Conventions is gradually shifting from the ques- 
tion of the harmony between the national legislation and the 
Conventions to the question of the practical application of the 
national legislation. ’’ The Committee recorded with pleasure 
that steady progress had been made towards bringing the various 
national legislations into the requisite harmony with the Con- 
ventions, but regretted “the lack in a number of reports of 
information of a statistical or other character proving beyond 
a doubt that the national legislation is being effectively 
enforced. ”’ 

In connection with this question of the effective enforcement 
of legislation, the Committee stated that it had learned with 
pleasure that preparations for the organisation of a series of 
regional conferences of representatives of national labour 
inspection services were well advanced. In the course of the 
Conference, in fact, an informal meeting was held of represen- 
tatives of the Governments of Western European countries, 
with a view to discussing proposals for holding a first regional 
conference of representatives of labour inspection services. 
The meeting decided in favour of holding a conference at The 
Hague in October 1935, to which the following Governments 
would be invited to send representatives : Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland. The question selected for discussion is the orga- 
nisation of factory inspection in industrial undertakings, includ- 
ing the question of collaboration with employers and workers. 
These proposals were approved by the Governing Body at its 
Seventy-second Session. 

The Committee further drew attention to the difficulties 
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which arise in certain cases where no legislation exists for the 
enforcement of a ratified Convention’s provisions. Apart from 
cases where such legislation is clearly necessary and its absence 
constitutes an undoubted failure on the part of the Government 
concerned to fulfil its obligations, the Committee drew attention 
to three specific categories of cases : 

(1) Cases where the conditions which a Convention is 
designed to prevent simply do not arise in the country concerned 
and legislation is therefore superfluous (e.g. the case of forced 
labour in European countries). In a case of this kind the Com- 
mittee felt that countries could not reasonably be expected 
to enact legislation of a purely abstract character. 


(2) Cases where no legislation has been enacted to cope with 
social problems that almost automatically arise when industriali- 
sation has been carried to a certain stage, on the ground that 
that stage has not yet been reached in the countries concerned. 
In such cases the Committee thought it reasonable to ask 
countries in which industrial undertakings are still few and 
relatively unimportant, and which have ratified Conventions 
laying down certain standards of labour protection for applica- 
tion in industrial undertakings, to lose no time in passing 
legislation to ensure that the Conventions will be enforced if 
and when the necessity arises. 

(3) Cases where Governments report that, for the time being 
at any rate, Conventions are enforced by administrative methods, 
or even by way of collective agreements, and not by legislation. 
The Committee expressed the hope that the Governments 
concerned would realise how much more difficult the mutual 
supervision of the application of Conventions became in such 
cases, and would at least assist it by reporting very fully and 
clearly on the manner in which the enforcement of Conventions 
was effectively secured. 


The Committee noted that only three countries—the 
Dominican Republic, Nicaragua, and Uruguay—had failed to 
supply reports due. Two of these countries, Nicaragua and 
Uruguay, had each ratified a considerable number of Conven- 
tions, so that the total number of missing reports was as high 
as 57. The Committee expressed in strong terms its regret at 
the failure of these countries to supply reports. It could not 
understand what difficulty could prevent a Government from 
performing the simple administrative act of supplying a report 
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to the Conference. The essential condition of mutual confidence 
in the application of the Conventions was general frankness, 
and the Committee unhesitatingly recorded its conviction that 
it was the duty of Governments ratifying Conventions to give 
a frank account of the manner in which they were carrying 
them out, and particularly of any difficulties which they might 
encounter in doing so. It noted with particular regret that this 
was the second year in succession in which the Dominican 
Republic and Uruguay had failed to supply any reports. 

The Committee also regretted that a comparatively con- 
siderable number of reports had been sent in after the expiry 
of the time limit fixed, and that a number of reports were not 
supplied in the form prescribed by the Governing Body. 

The Committee’s report was unanimously approved by the 
Conference. 

STANDING ORDERS 


The Committee on Standing Orders elected Mr. Mahaim, 
Belgian Government Delegate, as its Chairman and Reporter. 
It was asked to consider a proposal for the amendment of the 
Standing Orders of the Conference which had previously been 
approved by the Governing Body. The proposal was to amend 
Article 16 of the Standing Orders and to calculate the quorum 
according to the number of delegates “ attending the Conference ”’ 
instead of according to the number of delegates “ officially 
inscribed for the Session of the Conference’. The Committee 
rejected this proposal by 10 votes to 9, although its object was 
to introduce into the Standing Orders the same expression as 
appears in the Constitution of the Organisation. The Conference 
decided not to approve the Committee’s report on this point. 
On 17 June 1935 it adopted by 77 votes to 33 an amendment 
of Mr. Schiirch, Swiss Workers’ Delegate, substituting the word 
“ present ’’ for the word “ inscribed ”’ in Article 16 of the Stand- 
ing Orders. This slight amendment brings the text of the 
Standing Orders into complete harmony with that of the 
Constitution ; in addition, it involves a slight reduction in the 
figure of the quorum and is thus likely to facilitate the work 
of the Conference. 

It should also be mentioned that the Standing Orders 
Committee proposed that the Conference should raise the number 
of members of the Selection Committee from 24 to 32. This 
change will not however come into force until the next Session 
of the Conference. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


The Conference was asked this year to consider eleven draft 
resolutions, submitted by various delegates not less than seven 
days before the opening of the Session of the Conference, as 
required by the Standing Orders. One of the draft resolutions 
was subsequently withdrawn by its author. 

It is the duty of the Resolutions Committee to examine 
the draft resolutions and to suggest to their authors any amend- 
ments that may appear desirable in order to facilitate their 
adoption by the Conference. The ten draft resolutions were 
thus transmitted to the Conference with amendments accepted 
by their authors. 

The Committee consisted of 15 members (5 from each 
Group). It appointed Mr. Zumeta, Venezuelan Government 
Delegate, as its Chairman and Reporter, and Mr. Hooseinbhoy 
A. Lalljee, Indian Employers’ Delegate, and Mr. Krier, Luxem- 
burg Workers’ Delegate, as its Vice-Chairmen. 


The first resolution dealt with the problem of populations 
which are not adequately nourished. It was submitted by Sir 
Frederick Stewart, Australian Government Delegate, and sup- 
ported by Mr. Verschaffelt and Miss Ada Paterson, New Zealand 
Government Delegates. The resolution pointed out that nutri- 
tion adequate both in quantity and quality is essential to the 
health and well-being of the workers and their families, and 
that large numbers of persons are not sufficiently or suitably 
nourished. It further pointed out that an increase in the con- 
sumption of agricultural foodstuffs would help to raise standards 
of life and relieve the existing depression in agriculture. It 
accordingly requested the Governing Body to instruct the 
Office to continue its investigation of the problem, particularly 
in its social aspects, in collaboration with other international 
institutions, with a view to presenting a report on the subject 
to the 1936 Session of the Conference. This resolution gave rise 
to an extremely interesting discussion in the full sitting of the 
Conference and was adopted unanimously. 


The second resolution, which was submitted by Mr. Yagi, 
Japanese Workers’ Delegate, pointed out that the workers’ 
trade union right is incorporated in the Preamble of the Consti- 
tution of the International Labour Organisation, and that a 
resolution on the subject was adopted by the Conference at its 
Fifteenth Session (1931). It accordingly requested the Govern- 
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ing Body to consider the desirability of placing on the agenda 
of one of the early Sessions of the Conference the question of the 
workers’ right of association in order to prevent the dismissal 
of workers or the imposition of unfair treatment on them on 
account of their joining or receiving help from trade unions. 
A record vote was taken on this resolution, which was adopted 
by 89 votes to 1. 


The third and fourth resolutions were submitted by 
Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Indian Workers’ Delegate. The 
first of these pointed out that in several countries, under the 
pretext of economic depression and under the guise of rationa- 
lisation and retrenchment, steps had been taken prejudicial 
to the interest of the working classes and calculated to lower 
their standard of living, and that, especially in those countries 
in which by reason of the prevalence of widespread illiteracy 
and the lack of properly knit labour organisations, there had 
been unnecessary and extensive wage cuts and reductions 
in the number of workers. It therefore requested the Governing 
Body to consider the desirability of instructing the Office to 
correspond with the States Members and request them to consti- 
tute wage-fixing machinery immediately in their respective 
countries, if it did not already exist, in pursuance of the Draft 
Convention adopted at the Eleventh Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. This resolution was adopted by 
71 votes to 20. 

The other resolution submitted by Mr. Ramaswamy Mudaliar 
drew attention to the fact that the Conference had, at its 
Fifteenth Session, adopted a resolution concerning the convening 
of a conference to consider the special conditions of labour 
prevailing in Asiatic countries, and pointed out that, owing 
to the rapid industrialisation of Asiatic countries, the time 
was now ripe for the holding of such a conference. It requested 
the Governing Body to consider the desirability of taking 
immediate steps for the holding of such a conference at a very 
early date. When a vote was taken on this resolution, it secured 
70 votes in favour and 2 against. The requisite quorum of 
76 votes was not obtained, and the resolution was therefore 
not adopted. 

The fifth resolution was submitted by Mr. de Michelis, 
Italian Government Delegate. This resolution drew attention 
to the necessity that the Organisation should devote greater 
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interest to the questions which closely affect agricultural labour, 
and the importance of the part which the agricultural element 
has to play in general economic recovery. It accordingly 
requested the Governing Body : (1) to instruct the International 
Labour Office to expedite as much as possible its study of the 
position and conditions of agricultural workers as they result 
from the application of national legislation, and also in relation 
to the conditions of the agricultural class in the same country, 
with a view to proposals which may be put forward and studied 
later ; (2) to develop, in collaboration with the International 
Institute of Agriculture and other international bodies, the 
action which is necessary to organise the initiation and applica- 
tion of measures relating to the most important questions 
which relate to conditions of agricultural work and rural life 
and which are connected with the development and future 
of agricultural production in relation to other branches of 
economic activity ; (3) to take the necessary steps to set up 
a Permanent Agricultural Committee, including, in equitable 
proportions, membeis of the Governing Body of all three Groups, 
representatives of the International Institute of Agriculture 
and of competent international bodies, as well as persons 


qualified to represent all classes engaged in agriculture. The 
Committee should act as the body responsible for collaboration 
and consultation with a view to facilitating the decisions of 
the Governing Body and developing the work of the Conference 
in connection with agricultural labour. Several delegates spoke 
in favour of this resolution in the plenary sitting of the Con- 
ference, and it was adopted without opposition. 


The next three resolutions dealt with the question of the 
reduction of hours of work in specific industries. The first of 
them was submitted by Mr. Hayday, British Workers’ Delegate. 
It requested the Governing Body to consider the desirability 
of placing the question of the reduction of working hours in 
the textile industry on the agenda of the 1936 Session of the 
Conference. The Conference adopted this resolution by 63 votes 
to 26. The second resolution of this kind was submitted to the 
Conference at the proposal of Mr. Némeéek, Czechoslovak 
Workers’ Delegate. It requested the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to take similar action with regard 
to the reduction of hours of work in the printing and book- 
binding trades. This resolution was adopted by 66 votes to 25. 
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The third resolution relating to hours of work was submitted 
by Mr. Kupers, Netherlands Workers’ Delegate. It invited the 
Governing Body to consider the desirability of indicating the 
chemical industry in its largest sense as one of the industries 
for which an international reduction of working hours shall be 
primarily proposed at the 1936 Session of the International 
Labour Conference. The Conference adopted this resolution by 
73 votes to 19. 


The ninth resolution, which was also submitted by 
Mr. Kupers, Netherlands Workers’ Delegate, pointed out that 
the Governing Body had placed the question of the recruiting 
of labour on the agenda of the Nineteenth Session of the Con- 
ference for first discussion with a view to the adoption of inter- 
national regulations in 1936. It expressed the opinion that it 
would be desirable that the discussion of this question should 
be followed as soon as possible by the examination of the ques- 
tion of labour contracts, and pointed out that the Committee 
of Experts on Native Labour of the International Labour Office 
had completed its study of this question and had adopted sug- 
gested principles for the regulation of written contracts of 
employment. It therefore requested the Governing Body to 
examine the desirability of placing this question on the agenda 
of the 1937 Session of the Conference. The Conference adopted 
this resolution by 74 votes to 23. 


The tenth and last resolution, which was submitted by 
Mr. Ruiz Guifazi, Argentine Government Delegate, stated that 
it is generally recognised that the truck system and other 
practices affecting the real value of the remuneration of labour 
involve possibilities of grave abuse affecting both the real 
earnings and the social and economic independence of the 
workers ; that in certain countries the persistence of the truck 
system in various forms involves serious hardships for important 
groups of workers; that legislation designed to eliminate the 
abuses of the system and of other practices affecting the real 
value of wages and salaries is in operation in a number of 
countries ; and that it is urgently desirable that the benefits 
of such protection should be extended in the fullest measure 
to workers in every avenue of employment and in all countries. 
It accordingly requested the Governing Body to invite the 
Office to continue and extend, and to publish the results of, 
its investigations into the various forms and manifestations 
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of the truck system, into related practices involving deductions 
from the nominal amount of wages or salaries, and into the 
legislation concerning these matters in operation in the various 
countries, with a view to presenting a report to an early Session 
of the Conference. The Conference adopted this resolution 
unanimously. 


CONCLUSIONS 


At the time when the Eighteenth Session of the Conference 
closed, it appeared possible to hope that before long, in response 
to the invitation extended by the Conference, the United States 
of America would enter the International Labour Organisation. 
The outstanding feature of the Nineteenth Session was the 
extension of the sphere of action of the Organisation resulting 
from the fact that during the year which preceded, not only the 
United States of America, but also another of the great industrial 
countries of the world, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
as well as Afghanistan and Ecuador, had become Members 
of the Organisation. 

This further step towards universality resulted in giving the 
discussions of the Conference increased breadth and practical 
value. The cordial and fruitful collaboration of a strong dele- 
gation from the United States, which brought as its contri- 
bution to the work of the Conference the results of recent 
developments in America, particularly on the question of hours 
of work, did much to enlarge the outlook of the Conference 
and gave a new character to its discussions. Further, the 
presence of a representative of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics gave the Conference the opportunity of hearing a 
full account of economic and social activity in that country. 

It was particularly valuable that, at a time when the Confer- 
ence was primarily concerning itself with the possibility of 
reducing hours of work, the great industrial countries, where 
reductions often more far-reaching than those proposed in the 
international sphere have been in force for an appreciable 
time, should be able to come forward and contribute not merely 
theoretical arguments but the results of practical experience. 
There is no doubt that this contribution of new and positive 
information had an appreciable influence on the work of the 
Conference and on its decision to adopt by a single reading a 
Draft Convention laying down the principle of the 40-hour 
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week and of the maintenance of the standard of living when 
reductions of hours were secured. 

By the adoption of this Draft Convention the Conference 
achieved a definite success on a question on which the necessary 
measure of agreement had hitherto been found impossible, and 
laid the foundation on which it can now proceed to the detailed 
application of the principle to such industries or groups of 
industries as it may determine. It may be hoped that by a 
series of such decisions it may be able to increase rapidly the 
number of workers who will benefit by a reduction of their 
existing working hours. 

The Conference has already adopted one Draft Convention 
applying the principle to an additional branch of the glass 
industry. Further, although Conventions have not yet been 
adopted for the other industries in which a reduction of hours 
of work was proposed, the work which has been done this year 
will have done much to clear the ground for the discussions 
which will take place next year. In addition, the Conference 
has adopted resolutions suggesting that the Governing Body 
should as soon as possible place on the agenda of the Confer- 
ence the reduction of hours of work in the textile industry, the 
chemical industries, and the printing and bookbinding trades. 
It will thus be seen that progress is being made towards a far- 
reaching and carefully studied solution of the great problem 
which has given rise to such keen discussion at recent Sessions 
of the Conference. 

Even if the Conference had achieved nothing else, it would 
be justifiable to consider that the 1935 Session constituted a 
landmark in its history. But it reached decisions regarding 
the other points on its very heavy agenda which constitute 
or prepare the way for important progress in the development 
of international labour legislation. Conventions were adopted 
on the extremely complicated and technical problem of the 
maintenance of pension rights, and the Conference dealt with 
the question of the prohibition of the employment of women 
on underground work in mines by the adoption of a Draft 
Convention on the subject. It also carried out successfully a 
difficult revision on certain technical points of the 1931 Conven- 
tion limiting hours of work in coal mines, and, it may be hoped, 
has thus advanced the prospects of ratification of this impor- 
tant Convention. In addition it did extremely valuable prepara- 
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tory work as regards the regulation of certain special systems 
of recruiting workers and as regards holidays with pay. 

Another important feature of the Session was the adoption 
of a detailed Recommendation concerning the problem of un- 
employment among young persons. Perhaps no question with 
which the Conference has dealt since the Washington Session 
has awakened so keen an interest in the public mind as this 
attempt to do something for the millions of young men and 
women who are condemned to idleness although they are 
anxious to devote their strength and energy to productive 
activity. It is noteworthy that certain circles which had until 
then been indifferent, if not hostile, to the work of the Organisa- 
tion centred their hopes and aspirations round Geneva in 
connection with this particular problem. The moving de- 
monstration which was organised in connection with this Session 
of the Conference, and which brought the delegates into direct 
touch with the young unemployed persons, whe had come from 
many countries in order to recount their sufferings and their 
aspirations, showed to what an extent the work of the Confer- 
ence is based on living reality and how much is expected from 
it in providing a remedy for the social evils from which the 
world is suffering. 

Although unfortunately it is not in the power of the Confer- 
ence to provide a final and complete remedy for aii those evils, 
it is nevertheless possible to regard the results of the Nine- 
teenth Session with real satisfaction. That they were not 
secured without difficulty is no reason for underestimating 
them nor for believing that all difficulties have now been 
overcome. But though further difficulties may be encountered, 
what has been achieved provides definite ground for further 
progress in the future. All believers in the necessity for inter- 
national labour legislation will share the hope that next year 
the Conference will be able, with the whole-hearted collaboration 
of the three elements of which it is composed, to make further 
additions to the great structure which it has begun to build. 





Wage Policy To-day and To-morrow 
by 


M. MITNITZKY 


While theoretical economists hold that the determination of the 
level of wages should be left to the free play of the law of supply 
and demand, observation of the facts suggests that this law has 
been rendered inoperative by the action of a certain number of 
non-economic factors which oblige the State to intervene in the 
matter, whether it likes or not. If the necessity for State interven- 
tion is admitted, a question of capital importance is the direction 
of this intervention. In other words, what should be the nature 
of the wage policy to be adopted by the State ? Is it to be directed 
to raising, lowering, or stabilising the income of the working 
classes? The author of the following article does not think that 
these questions can be given an absolute answer; the decision 
must depend on the circumstances of each case. Studying more 
particularly the conditions of the present phase of economic fluctua- 
tions and the recovery that seems to be in prospect, the author 
tries to determine the attitude to be taken by the State at each stage 
of events in the interests of the economic system in general and of 
the workers in particular. 


I. 


HERE has been something tragic about the history of social 
policy in the last fifteen years. The war caused so much 
human suffering in all the belligerent countries—among victors 
and vanquished alike—that European public opinion in 1919 
was ready to seize any opportunity of giving the masses of the 
population some compensation for the sufferings and sacrifices 
of the four war years. Never had the prospects of attempts 
to improve the position of the workers seemed brighter than 
at that still comparatively recent date. The standard of living 
of the majority of the population was rising rapidly and con- 
tinuously ; wages were soaring ; and this increase in the direct 
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income of the workers was accompanied by an extension of the 
indirect services provided for the workers by the State : social 
insurance in all its branches and public welfare work of all 
kinds developed quickly. But this period of extremely rapid 
and extensive improvement in the conditions of industrial 
workers was followed by a sudden and violent relapse. At no 
period in modern social history have the workers’ living condi- 
tions undergone so abrupt and so marked a change for the 
worse as during the past five years. This relapse, following 
a period of intensive progress, became catastrophic in some 
countries ; it has now come to a standstill, but social policy has not 
yet wholly recovered from its psychological effects. The deci- 
sive factor for the future of social policy will be whether there 
is sufficient intellectual resistance behind it to survive this 
practical defeat and hold fast to its sound theoretical founda- 
tions. 

The danger undoubtedly exists. The opponents of social 
measures find it easy to make capital out of the chance historical 
sequence of rapidly extending social policy and the worst 
depression the world has known. The present article, however, 
is not concerned with discussing whether the efforts made to 
raise the standard of living of the masses are or are not respon- 
sible for the economic collapse. This problem belongs to the 
past ; for the present and the future what is more important 
is the assertion that the time has gone by when the State could 
attempt to influence the economic conditions of life of the work- 
ers. In many countries of Europe, at least, this view is very 
widely held, because social policy can easily be confused with 
a thousand other forms of State intervention in various aspects 
of economic life, and the natural distaste of industrialists and 
individuals for tariffs, quotas, currency restrictions, and the 
like can easily be transferred to social policy. The demand 
for economic freedom is so often thoroughly justified on eco- 
nomic grounds that it is the more important to defend the activ- 
ities of the State in other domains of economic life against 
unfounded criticism from liberal quarters. 

This article proposes to deal with only one branch of social 
policy, but one of the most important, namely, State adjust- 
ment of the level of wages. No attempt will be made to discuss 
the technical means by which the State can do this; it is not 
the method that is being examined, but the most general 
principles of wage policy. The actual machinery of wage adjust- 
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ment is in any case relatively unimportant in an analysis of the 
proposition that the State should, in principle, abstain from 
influencing wages in any way whatever. This assertion has been 
made with growing emphasis for some years past, and it is all 
the more worthy of attention because it is made not only by 
those directly concerned but also—and at least equally strongly 
—by economists. The thesis put forward is that wages must 
once again be made subject to the influence of the forces that 
naturally determine them, which are in fact the laws of a free 
economy. 

How the free play of economic laws determines the level 
of wages is common knowledge and can be dismissed in a few 
words. ! The most general principle of these laws is that, other 
things being equal, the lower the wage thé greater the number 
of workers employed. If pressure exerted by the State or the 
trade unions to bring the level of earnings of the individual 
worker above the natural level is withdrawn, employment and 
production will increase. This theoretical assertion is supported 
by two facts, apart from certain minor considerations. The 
first of these facts is the connection between the total volume 
of production and the ratio of prices to costs. At any given 
price level any increase in the cost of production is bound to 
lead to a decline in the volume of production; if wages are 
raised, certain undertakings will cease to work at a profit and 
will therefore collapse, and the result is unemployment. The 
second argument in support of the theory that wage movements 
and unemployment follow parallel courses is to be found in the 
relation between the level of wages and the technique of produc- 
tion. The lower wages are, the less inducement is there to replace 
human labour by machinery, and the less, therefore, will be 
the danger of unemployment as a result of rationalisation. 
In this general form both these arguments are undoubtedly 
sound, and the conclusion drawn from them is therefore logi- 
cally unassailable. At first sight, indeed, it seems that, if other 
economic conditions remain unchanged, a rise in wages would 
probably produce unemployment and a fall in wages would reduce 
unemployment. This argument is therefore used to support 
the demand that the fixing of wages should be left to the free 





1 Here and subsequently the writer has tried to avoid all technical terms of 
economic theory. The natural result is that many of the finer points of the argument 
cannot be brought out. 
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play of economic forces, which would ensure the stabilisation 
of wages at their natural level. ; 

What is the “ natural wage’’? Here again the answer is 
simple : it is the level of wages at which there is no unemploy- 
ment. The actual wage cannot be higher than this, or masses 
of workers will be condemned to involuntary idleness; nor 
can it fall lower if economic forces are given free play ; if it did, 
it would be raised again by competition between undertakings 
to the level at which supply and demand on the labour market 
were in equilibrium. 

The core of all liberal criticism of State intervention in the 
field of wages is this claim that if wages were fixed freely by 
competition on the labour market unemployment would be 
removed. The first question to be answered when considering 
whether this criticism is justified or not is whether there is 
really any prospect of this claim materialising. The problem 
is absolutely fundamental. If the determination of the level 
of earnings of the bulk of the population is to be removed from 
the sphere of influence of the State and left to the free play 
of economic forces, there must be some guarantee that the forces 
of the free market are able to determine a quite definite level 
of wages based on purely economic considerations. But a level 
of wages determined exclusively by economic conditions exists 
only when every worker is in employment, for otherwise wages 
would have to fall still lower. In other words, the opponents of 
a State wage policy are right only if a free labour market does 
actually mean the abolition of unemployment. Half results 
in this matter do not count at all. However great the reduction 
of unemployment under a system of free competition, this is 
no condemnation of a State wage policy so long as the aim of 
employment for every worker is not reached. The system of 
free economic competition will have vindicated its principle 
of wage determination only when there are no more unemployed 
at the employment exchanges; so long as any appreciable 
unemployment still exists, wages are not regulated by purely 
economic considerations. 

What then are the other factors determining the level of wages 
in such circumstances? They may differ from case to case; their 
only common characteristic is that they are not solely economic, 
but are also to a great extent social factors. This is true even 
when wages settle at the limit of the minimum of physical 
subsistence. For even the minimum of physical subsistence has 
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ceased to be a biological quantity ; even in its narrowest sense 
it must be taken to include a certain number of habits of life, 
intellectual and spiritual needs, and so on. The social element 
in the determination of wages becomes particularly clear in a 
period of unemployment, when the fall in wages reaches a limit 
below which the opposition of the workers, the anxiety for 
social peace, or the strength of public opinion refuses to let 
it pass. These are all sociological facts ; they are the typical 
factors that play a decisive part in determining the wage policy 
of States—the various social reactions of different groups, 
which are co-ordinated by the State as the executive organ of 
the collective will and put into effect in its policy. ? 

The next question, therefore, is whether there is the slightest 
probability that the complete and unqualified abolition of all 
State efforts to control the level of wages would render these 
social factors inoperative on the labour market. It was pointed 
out above that wages are not determined exclusively by economic 
factors until unemployment has entirely disappeared.* The 
above question can therefore be put in another form: is there 
any probability that the removal of all political influences from 
the labour market would lead to the disappearance of unemploy- 
ment within any reasonable time ? 

If the question really refers only to the near future, to the 
next few years, then the answer is almost obvious. It has been 
said that even a negative wage could not end the present 
unemployment. There is no need to test the accuracy of this 
exaggerated statement of the case here. The possibility can 
be left open that an unusually low wage of a few pence an 
hour might really put an end to unemployment. But such a 
wage is clearly impossible ; there are in fact things in modern 
economic life against which the logic of pure economic theory 
breaks down, because it comes up against insuperable socio- 
logical barriers. A fuller explanation will be given later of 
why it is improbable that even a considerable reduction of 





1 The writer has tried to analyse the effects of social factors on wages in greater 
detail in an article entitled “ Lohn und Konjunktur vor dem Kriege ’’, in Archiv 
fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, Vol. 62, 1932. 

2 Although it is necessary to lay such emphasis on the complete disappearance 
of unemployment in this connection, as contrasted with a mere partial improve- 
ment of the situation on the labour market, this does not mean that “ statistical 
unemployment ”’ must fall to zero before wages are determined solely by economic 
factors. It is reeognised—as Beveridge was the first to point out in the first edition 
of his classic study, Unemployment—that even in the periods of greatest prosperity 
before the war unemployment never entirely vanished. 
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wages would abolish the present unemployment. For the 
moment it will suffice to point out quite generally that we are 
in an unusually deep and unusually prolonged depression. It is 
clear that greater efforts and more time will be required to 
recover from a depression of unprecedented intensity than to 
remedy the effects of a slighter slump. It is also beyond dispute 
that special historical phenomena—more especially the political 
unrest in the world of industry—stand in the way of recovery 
on this occasion. And what is true for the economic system in 
general holds good also for that section of it with which we 
are here concerned, namely, the labour market. 

In addition to cyclical unemployment, however, there is 
another kind which there is even less prospect of removing in 
the near future. This is technological unemployment. Its 
extent is not definitely known, but it is at any rate an advance 
that its existence is slowly coming to be generally recognised. ! 

It is possible that we are at the beginning of a period of 
gradual economic recovery, that the number of unemployed 
will fall in the next few years, and that a suitable wage policy 
might help on this process. But the sad conclusion remains 
beyond dispute that not even the most drastic reduction of 
wages could remove unemployment completely in the near 
future ; its extent is too great and the effect of wage reductions 
—as will be shown later—too uncertain. So long as there is a 
surplus of labour on the market, the wage level is not being 
fixed by purely economic factors. It appears that at no period 
of modern history has the economic mechanism of free competi- 
tion been less able to determine the level of wages unaided 
and by its own laws than it is at present. This conclusion is a 
direct consequence of the fact that the abolition of unemploy- 
ment has never been such a huge task as it is to-day, and that 
the instrument of wage reductions has been proved by experi- 
ence to be insufficiently effective. It must be borne in mind, 








1 It has taken a long time for the world to realise that permanent unemploy- 
ment may possibly result from the rationalisation of industry. The International 
Labour Office has done very valuable work in spreading a knowledge of this truth. 
Cf. in particular: H. B. Butter: Unemployment Problems in the United States 
(Geneva, 1931), chapters III and IV ; The Social Aspects of Rationalisation (Geneva, 
1931) ; and the discussion between Professors BoUNIATIAN and LEDERER in Inter- 
national Labour Review, March and July 1933. Cf. also: E. Leprrer : T'echnischer 
Forischritt und Arbeitslosigkeit (Tiibingen, 1931); A. KAuLER: Die Theorie der 
Arbeiterfreisetzung durch die Maschine (Leipzig, 1933). The contrary opinion is 
expounded by N. Ka.por in “ A Case against Technical Progress *’, in Economica, 
May 1932. 
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too, that a State wage policy and the power of tradition and 
public opinion are not the only obstacles to the fixing of wages 
by the methods of free competition. The ideal situation, as 
envisaged by liberal economists, is not attained unless there is 
also free competition on the demand side ; and it is practically 
a commonplace that at no period in the modern industrial 
age has this competition been more fettered than it is to-day 
as a result of the concentration of undertakings, the organis- 
ation of cartels, ete. One may agree with liberal critics in 
deploring this state of affairs, but it is doubtful whether their 
criticism will be effective enough to change matters in the 
near future. 

It is not by arbitrary choice, but under compulsion, that 
States embark on a wage policy. If they gave it up, they would 
soon be driven back to it, because there is no sociological prin- 
ciple that can relieve them of this necessity. Free competition 
on the labour market is no alternative, because free competition 
does not exist and cannot, in the form required by pure theory, 
be created at the present time. In a period of continued depres- 
sion and chronic unemployment on a large scale the free mecha- 
nism of the economic system cannot take over the full respon- 
sibility for wages; it is for this reason that the responsibility 
of the State for the level of income of the mass of the people 
has increased so enormously. The assertion that the period 
for the intervention of social policy on the labour market is 
over must be countered by the contrary assertion that there 
have perhaps been few periods when the outlook for social 
progress was so black, but equally certainly none in which 
social policy had a greater burden of responsibility to bear. 


II. 


Willing or unwilling, the State has wage policy under its 
control. How is this instrument to be applied ? The greater 
and the more exclusive its influence on the level of wages, the 
more important it is to be certain that the method is the right 
one. This is a problem of political economy, and in the following 
pages it will be studied with the help of political economy. 
This means that a certain amount of economic theory is unavoid- 
able ; the excuse for this is the importance of the matter. The 
theoretical discussion will be kept in very general terms; as 
it is not the concrete situation in one country that is being 
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studied, but the outstanding features of the international 
situation, no detailed conclusions can be expected. 

State wage policy is economic policy and social policy at 
the same time. The aim of economic policy is to promote 
favourable economic conditions or, reduced to a simple formula, 
to raise the national income. Social policy aims at improving 
the situation of the economically weaker strata of the popula- 
tion; it too endeavours to raise a collective income, but it 
is the income of only one section of the population—the workers. 
It is not always possible to achieve both these ends by the 
same means, but a measure that improves the economic situa- 
tion of the workers rarely harms the other sections of the 
population, and vice versa. Here, however, the question must 
be looked at exclusively from the standpoint of the workers’ 
well-being. The well-being of the workers means the highest 
possible level of wages, combined with employment for the 
largest possible number of workers. But we have seen that 
these two do not always go together: a rise in wages implies 
a risk of increased unemployment, while a fall in wages may 
lead to more employment. If, for social reasons, the latter 
course is preferred, wage policy will be in harmony with general 
economic policy, as it will increase the total volume of produc- 
tion and so raise the income of the other classes of the popu- 
lation. If in the interests of the workers it seems preferable 
to raise wages, even at the cost of the volume of employment, 
then social policy and general economic policy come into 
conflict with each other. 

The number of conflicting interests involved is obviously 
large. Even from the point of view of social policy alone a 
large number of interests must be considered in choosing 
between lower unemployment and higher wages. The number 
is still greater for the general policy of the State, which in all 
its measures has to look after the interests of every group of 
its citizens. The centre of the problem lies in the initial assump- 
tion of a connection between the level of wages and unemploy- 
ment. The questions raised cannot be answered until this 
connection has been more closely investigated. We must 
therefore first examine the effects of a change in the level of 
wages on the volume of employment and production in the 
present period of depression. 

The general conditions in which the problem of wage policy 
is rooted differ not only from country to country, but also 
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from industry to industry, and even from undertaking to under- 
taking. For the purpose of the present article, therefore, the 
characteristic features of the economic situation may be summed 
up as follows. The depression has passed its lowest point ; 
the contraction of production and sales has stopped ; there are 
faint signs of renewed activity, but the upswing has not really 
yet begun. For some little time the level of wages has also 
remained stationary. Given these circumstances, what will 
be the effect of lowering or of raising wages on the level of 
employment ? 

According to the theory of the connection between the level 
of wages and unemployment, there are two reasons why a fall 
in wages is likely to relieve the labour market. The first is that 
when wages are low there is less incentive to introduce labour- 
saving machinery. Even in the present situation this argument 
is logically sound. The only doubtful point about it is the 
extent to which wage changes can in this way affect the level 
of employment. The technique of production, especially as 
regards the ratio of men to machinery in the productive process, 
cannot be changed in a day. It depends essentially on the 
mechanical equipment of the undertakings. In periods when 
the technical equipment of industry is being developed or when 
much old plant is being scrapped and replaced by new, the 
question of the ratio of men to machines in the productive 
process is settled for some considerable time to come. If 
industrial plant were being extensively developed and trans- 
formed at the present time, then it might be argued—especially 
in view of the disastrous effects of rationalisation on the labour 
market—that a fall in wages would serve to ward off more 
serious dangers. But in reality there is not at present much 
activity in the domain of technical equipment, nor is there 
likely to be for some time to come. Expansion and the substi- 
tution of new plant for old are the characteristic concomitants 
of a period of rising economic prosperity ; they were never so 
marked as in the boom period of the years before 1929. Then, 
it is true, relatively high wages were one of the motives for 
mechanisation, which reached such a pitch that later on it 
had most deplorable social consequences. But the expansion 
of the mechanism of production during those years was so 
tremendous that industry entered the depression with an 
unprecedented excess of productive capacity. This great excess 
of capacity is one of the main obstacles to the beginning of a 
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new business revival, because it deters undertakings at present 

and will presumably do so, though to a less extent, for some 
time to come—from any fresh capital expenditure. But this 
circumstance also means that the present level of wages will 
have comparatively little effect on the extent of future techno- 
logical unemployment. 

It is only slowly, and by a very complex process, that 
wage movements exert an influence on the technique of industry, 
and thus indirectly on the level of employment. Because the 
process is so slow, especially at the present time, there is the 
less need to fear its consequences. But the other argument in 
support of the alleged connection between wages and unemploy- 
ment—the relation between costs and prices—is of more decisive 
importance. Wage changes naturally have an immediate effect 
on the general cost of production, and this very quickly reacts 
on employment. This aspect has therefore rightly been kept 
in the foreground in all decisions of wage policy. 

If wages are lowered, the cost of production falls ; if prices 
remain unchanged, firms that were formerly unable to make 
a profit can now resume production. It is possible, by going 
a step farther, to extend the connection between a fall in wages 
and employment. If wages fall in a single industry, it is highly 
probable that competition will compel the undertakings to 
lower their prices correspondingly. But the fall in prices should 
increase sales, for when a commodity becomes cheaper there is 
a tendency for consumers to purchase more of it at the expense 
of other goods. A reduction in wages that is restricted to one 
industry—the case usually considered by economic theory— 
will certainly lead to the employment of more workers in that 
industry. It may even be asserted that the increase in the volume 
of employment due to a fall in wages in one industry at the 
present time would be especially large. Undertakings react 
to a fall in wages because it means lower costs. But the same 
reduction in wages does not always mean the same fall in the 
cost of production for the undertaking. In times of prosperity 
undertakings are often overworked ; any further increase in 
production intensifies this overwork, and the cost per unit 
of output therefore rises with the volume of production. In a 
boom period the inducement to increase production, and 
therefore employment, offered by a fall in wages is counter- 
balanced by the fact that the existing organisation of the 
undertaking makes it increasingly difficult and expensive to 

5 
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produce more. In times of prosperity, therefore, the fall in 
wages must be very considerable before it will lead to any 
appreciable increase in the volume of employment ; the influence 
of wage changes on employment and unemployment is then 
slight. } 

During a depression matters are reversed. At present most 
undertakings are suffering from a decline in demand, which 
makes it impossible for them to use their plant to the full. 
At the peak of the boom period industry was being run unecono- 
mically because too much was produced ; now it is being run 
uneconomically because too little is being produced. The plant 
is not working to capacity ; if more workers could be employed 
the cost per unit of output would be reduced. The stimulus 
to increase production offered by a reduction of wages in a 
single industry is thus strengthened by the accompanying 
reduction of costs. And the more marked the downward move- 
ment of unit costs, the greater—for a given increase in demand 
due to falling prices—will be this stimulus. But costs fall more 
quickly as production increases if the undertaking has been 
working far below capacity ; they will therefore fall especially 
sharply in the present period of deep depression. It will be 
seen, then, that a single industry is justified in claiming that 
a reduction of wages at the present juncture would enable it 
to increase its staff very considerably. 

But the general principles of wage policy are not applied 
to individual industries. The immediate aim of wage policy is 
to influence the level of wages in every industry ; if, without 
any special reason, the State lowered wages in one industry, 
thus giving it the advantages resulting from the possibility 
of employing more workers, it would, from the point of view 
of economic policy, simply be making a gift to that particular 
industry. It was pointed out above that the increase in produc- 
tion that follows a fall in wages in a single branch of industry 
is partly due to the fall in the price of its products which diverts 
consumer demand to them from other goods. To present a 
single branch of industry with the advantages of a wage reduc- 
tion is therefore quite unfair: the advantage to this branch is 
gained at the expense of others, and the increase in employ- 
ment in the favoured industry will be balanced by dismissals 
elsewhere. This is one reason why the value of a fall in wages, 
from the point of view of political economy, at once seems 





1 This point was recently very forcibly made by Professor Pigou. Cf. The 
ory of Unemployment, p. 89. 
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doubtful. The other lies in the danger of the reduction of pur- 
chasing power that results from a decline in wages. So long 
as the reduction of wages is considered within the limits of a 
small branch of the economic system, this danger is not great. 
The workers in the boot and shoe industry, for instance, pur- 
chase such a small fraction of the shoes they manufacture that 
a fall in their income has no appreciable effect on the position 
of the shoe industry. But when the general level of wages is 
in question, the purchasing power argument begins to assume 
considerable importance. It is an argument that must now be 
examined more closely. 

If wages are reduced over the whole of the economic system 
and if prices fall with the consequent decline in costs, the best 
that can be hoped for is that the level of employment will 
not be affected at all. The aggregate price of all the goods 
produced will have fallen by the same amount as wages have 
been reduced ; aggregate income will have fallen by the same 
amount ; and the same volume of commodities is purchased 
and produced as before, but at a lower price. Yet the process 
is not entirely negligible in its consequences, for the percentage 
fall in prices will be less than that in wages, since costs include 
not only wages, but also a number of other elements, which 
remain constant. The real income of the workers will fall, 
while other classes of society, whose money income has remained 
unchanged, can buy more at the lower prices. It is to be hoped 
that they will do so! If they do not spend as much as before, 
but merely purchase the same quantity of goods at the lower 
prices, there is nothing to counterbalance the decrease in the 
effective demand of the workers. This is by no means an improb- 
able case. In periods of rapid capital development, any sums 
of money saved, as a result of the fall in prices, by groups of 
the population other than the workers could pass through the 
banks and go to create effective demand in the hands of indus- 
trialists. But at present there is little prospect of this process 
occurring with any degree of rapidity, in view of the existing 
aversion to capital expenditure. If no such effective demand 
is created, the whole result of the lowering of the wage level 
is a reduction of the aggregate demand for commodities, an 
incentive to a further contraction of production. Instead 
of lessening unemployment, the fall in wages will have 
increased it. } 





2 On this point, cf. an article by R. F. Harrop in Economic Journal, March 
1934, pp. 22 et seq. 
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But it is by no means certain at the present time that the 
reduction in costs due to a fall in wages will be fully reflected 
in prices. There are too many undertakings working at a loss, 
and they will welcome the lowering of their costs simply as 
an opportunity of again making a profit, or at least of lessening 
their losses. Further, the reaction of industry to any change in 
economic conditions is very largely determined by psycho- 
logical factors. In the early years of the depression it was 
hoped that a reduction of prices would improve the situation, 
but now the policy of reducing prices is quite out of favour, 
and the raising of the price level is hailed as the first and essential 
condition for a revival of trade. If wages drop and the existing 
level of prices is maintained, the result will be different. If the 
income lost by the workers is spent in the form of increased 
income of other sections of the community, there will again 
be no change in the volume of production or of employment. 
But this is only one side of the process ; this simple picture of a 
transfer of income from the workers to other groups of the 
population refers to a section of industry that was actively 
engaged in production even before wages fell. But if wages fall 
and prices remain unchanged, undertakings that had to close 
in consequence of the collapse of prices during the depression 
will be able to work at a profit and will open their doors again. 
This is the process that the advocates of wage reductions 
always emphasise. Lastly, the higher profits or smaller losses 
in undertakings that were still producing before the reduction 
of wages have also a good psychological effect, and anything 
which tends to restore the confidence of industrialists and 
improve their view of future prospects is a far from negligible 
gain at a time like the present, when initiative on the part of 
the leaders of industry is one of the most important conditions 
of economic recovery. 

A fall in wages without a simultaneous fall in prices has 
therefore some chance of increasing the volume of employment, 
but only under certain definite conditions. The primary effect 
of any reduction of wages—before the secondary effects set 
in—is to decrease demand. This negative consequence is not 
dangerous if it is offset by other positive consequences. In the 
case just considered, which is the one most closely resembling 
the present situation, the workers’ loss of purchasing power 
would require to be counterbalanced by a corresponding increase 
in the expenditure of other sections of the population. This is 
essential if undertakings that were closed are to resume produc- 
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tion and thus create more employment. Theoretically, it is 
possible to make good the loss of the wage earners’ purchasing 
power : a commodity that cost one dollar before wages fell will 
continue to cost one dollar, but the fraction of the cost represent- 
ing wages will fall from 50 to 40 cents, and the 10 cents difference 
will be spent by the industrialists and the shareholders instead 
of by the workers. The whole process is merely a transfer of 
income—always provided that the non-workers spend the 
extra 10 cents as soon as the workers reduce their purchases 
by that amount. If this does not occur, the negative effect of 
the wage reduction precedes the positive one, the aggregate 
demand falls, and a process of contraction sets in. 

Now, it is highly improbable that the non-workers will 
increase their demand simultaneously with the restriction of 
consumption by the workers. The primary fact when wages 
are lowered is that the purchasing power of the workers falls, 
and this fall makes itself felt not later than a week after the 
reduction of wages. As a rule, the other groups of society will 
not begin to spend more until their income has risen, and this 
cannot occur until production has continued for some time at 
the old level after the reduction of wages. They will therefore 
wait some time before increasing their demand for goods, 
and while they are waiting the reduced purchasing power of the 
workers affects the volume of commodities sold. Production 
will then begin to fall, and once this occurs it is no use hoping 
for increased expenditure by the non-workers, for it will not 
materialise. 

The process will not necessarily take this course at every 
phase of the business cycle. If the spectre of the depression 
has passed from the minds of industrialists and is replaced by 
a definite feeling of optimism, then the mere prospect of wage 
reductions, or the expectation of greater profits in consequence 
of a reduction of wages that has been decided upon and will 
shortly take effect, may possibly lead undertakings to increase 
their expenditure before and concurrently with the reduction 
of wages. This is especially so in the case of capital expenditure 
on machinery and raw materials. But an improvement in the 
demand for means of production requires to-day a very strong 
incentive ; it is hardly likely to be brought about by a mere 
prospect that profits will increase on the assumption that the 
volume of production remains constant. But if a decline in 
the sales of most undertakings is the first consequence of a fall 
in wages, even undertakings that would otherwise regard the 
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reduction of wages as a reason for resuming production will 
think twice before they take the risk of doing so. 

During the process of economic contraction which still 
characterised the economic life of most countries up to a year 
or so ago good reasons could be found for lowering wages. 
What was required then was to check the growing decline in 
demand by lowering prices and maintaining the level of employ- 
ment at the cost of the incomes of the working masses. Even 
here the policy of reducing wages cuts both ways, because it 
leads itself to a fresh fall in demand, but there are situations 
in which it may be justified. This period is fortunately past ; 
in most countries the decline in the volume of production and 
of employment has stopped, and demand and the present 
volume of production are in unstable equilibrium at a very 
low level. The instability and insecurity of this situation 
after several years of contraction are obvious, and it is just 
for this reason that it is dangerous to interfere. Enough has 
now presumably been said to show how great would be the 
danger of disturbances if wages were lowered. But these dangers 
are not perceptible unless the whole of the economic consequences 
of a general reduction of wages are taken into account. From 
the point of view of a single undertaking or a single industry, 
the advantages of a reduction of labour costs are undoubted, 
which explains why so many people are honestly convinced 
that the policy of reducing wages should be continued. ? 
Unfortunately, in theoretical discussions the dangers of wage 
reductions are often overlooked, but they none the less 
exist in practice. The prospect of increasing the volume of 
employment by a general reduction of wages is at present very 
slight, and there seems to be no justification, either social or 
economic, for any further reduction of wages. 

This conclusion, as was pointed out above, holds good for 
the general economic situation in most countries at the present 
time. Extraordinary circumstances may invalidate it. Only 
one exceptional situation of this kind can be mentioned here, 
but one which is very much in the public eye at the moment. 





1 The opposite error is naturally also common. “It is... easy to see why 
Trade Unionists bother so little about the connection between their wage policy 
and unemployment. The unemployment caused by their policy does not appear 
at once, but only declares itself gradually. . .. The unemployment which is actually 
the result of the original advance will only show itself when the plant comes to be 
renewed, or as the marginal firms die off and there is none to replace them. Thus 
to the Trade Unionist wages and unemployment naturally appear to have little 
connection. ’’ (Hicks : The Theory of Wages, p. 184.) 
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The devaluation of foreign currencies may place a country 
that wishes to keep its currency stable at a very great dis- 
advantage on the world market. The result is that it tries to 
lower the prices of its products in terms of foreign currencies, 
since these appear too high on the international market because 
of the devaluation of other currencies. This can be done in 
two ways : either by following the foreign example and devaluing 
the currency, or by forcing down internal prices. We need not 
here discuss the much-debated question of which method is 
preferable ; only the second is of interest for our purpose. If it 
is decided to reduce prices, then wages must also be lowered. 
This lowering of wages—if other considerations of economic 
policy are left out of account—is not open to the same objections 
as the wage reduction discussed above, for which there was no 
special motive. But it escapes these objections only if it is 
really a component part of the general process of deflation 
—i.e. if money wages fall in the same proportion as prices 
and there is no reduction of real wages. From the point of view 
of foreign trade a lowering of real wages would also be useful. 
In none of the larger countries, however, is foreign trade of 
more importance than the home market ; and as wage reductions 
could not be restricted to the production of goods for export, the 
harmful consequences, described above, of a unilateral reduction 
of wages would soon be felt on the home market, and as a rule 
would probably outweigh the favourable consequences of 
forcing down wages in the exporting branches. 

A policy of wage reduction is here rejected because it gives 
no promise of an increase in employment or production in the 
present circumstances. Does this mean that a policy of raising 
wages is desirable ? Would a rise in wages—this is the economic 
question—cause an increase in employment instead of a decrease, 
as is generally assumed, or may it be expected—and this is 
the social aspect—that the decline in employment would be 
so slight as not to neutralise the advantage to the workers of 
the rise in wages ? The answer is again in the negative. Closer 
examination will show that a rise in wages also cuts both ways: 
it increases demand among the workers, but it reduces it 
among other sections of the population, and creates a danger 
that undertakings may have to close down because the rise in 
wages so upsets the balance between costs and receipts that 
there is no point in continuing production. In the case of a 
reduction of wages the positive effects were doubtful; they 
might not materialise because of the probable disturbances 
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that would result. In the case of a rise in wages the negative 
effects are by no means doubtful—they can be definitely 
expected. We have already seen that if wages are reduced 
the future increase in profits will not cause the non-worker 
sections of the population to increase their expenditure until 
the profits have actually materialised. But undertakings will 
not wait to close down until they have been running at a greater 
loss for some considerable time. The consumer does not increase 
his expenditure until his income has actually risen ; the under- 
taking works on the basis of calculations. If the calculations 
show that the higher costs are involving intolerable losses, the 
undertaking will close at once rather than run at a heavy loss 
for some months until the calculations have been borne out by 
experience. 

Thus, while there is no economic justification for lowering 
wages, there is still less reason for raising them. So long as 
there is no change in the economic situation as a whole, the 
wisest policy appears to be to keep wages at their existing level. 
Does this mean that the present wage level is in any economic 
sense the correct one ? It is impossible to answer this question 
in the affirmative, if only because the wage reductions in 
different countries during the depression did not in any way 
correspond to the gravity of the economic situation in the 
various cases. In addition to national economic considerations, 
historical factors of a more or less accidental nature also played 
a certain part, such as the power of the various social organis- 
ations, the development of internal policy, the general trend of 
public opinion, etc. Where these social phenomena really led 
to the commission of grave economic errors, an appropriate 
wage policy may be useful to-day as a corrective. But, apart 
from certain exceptional cases, minor differences in the move- 
ment of wages in the different countries are unimportant, for 
it must be recognised that economic science is still far from 
having reached that degree of accuracy and reliability that 
would enable it to say whether a somewhat higher or lower 
level of wages was “ right’’. We cannot therefore make such 
an assertion about the general wage situation either. The only 
answer that can be given is the negative one that in general 
wage changes offer no prospect of success. Positively speaking, 
this means that in most countries the economic system seems 
to have accustomed itself to the present level of wages and that 
the stabilisation of economic conditions at the present low level 
renders any new process of adaptation unnecessary. 
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Ill. 


What has been said above applies to the period of economic 
stagnation through which most countries are now passing. 
Fortunately there is some reason for studying the same question 
for a period of economic revival. The end of the process of 
contraction is in itself an earnest of the dawn of recovery. 
On this occasion it is taking longer than usual for the curve of 
the business cycle, after falling for some years, to pass the bottom 
of the trough and begin to rise again. But there are many 
signs in various countries that recovery will soon begin, even if 
with some hesitation and frequent relapses. In Great Britain, 
the United States, some of the Dominions and Scandinavia the 
recovery already is or has been in progress ; there is every pros- 
pect that it will grow stronger or begin again in the near future. 

Whenever and in whatever form the upswing may begin, 
one thing is certain: it will not be started by intervention in 
the domain of wage policy. This is not a peculiar feature of 
the present phase of the business cycle : changes in the purchas- 
ing power of the masses may influence the form and nature 
of a recovery, but they cannot give the initial impulse. Now as 
ever the incentive must be given by increased capital expen- 
diture, unless—but this is an exceptional case—it is given by a 
favourable turn in the foreign trade of a country, as was the 
case in 1926, when the British coal strike was the starting 
point of Germany’s economic recovery. Increasing capital 
expenditure may result from the need for new plant in certain 
undertakings, from a wish to apply some particullary effective 
new technical process, or—an especially important cause 
to-day—from housing schemes or other measures taken by 
the public authorities to create employment. 

The beginning of the process will be slow. The experience 
of the last couple of years shows that no rapidly spreading 
recovery can be expected, for even the most strenuous efforts 
made by Governments to start the process of recovery have 
led to only very modest progress, often followed by further 
periods of stagnation. A slow rise in production means a slow 
improvement in industrial profits. Industry will become more 
profitable even if prices do not rise, and there can be no hope of 
a rapid rise in the price level when sales are slow in increasing.' 
But profits will improve even if prices remain constant, for the 
great majority of undertakings will for some little time be working 





1 This does not apply to commodities on the world market, such as copper, 
cotton, wheat, etc., which, however, are of no moment in this connection. 
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under the law of diminishing costs—of course provided that wages 
do not rise. The next question, therefore, is whether wages 
should be kept unchanged even when the recovery is beginning. 

The problem of wage policy in the coming years of economic 
reconstruction is of much more fundamental importance than 
might appear from the above question. Even those who believe 
that the upswing will soon begin anticipate that it will be a much 
slower process than on similar occasions in the past. On the 
other hand, it is well known that relative unemployment is 
to-day much greater than ever before. It is probable that 
even if the recovery process continues uninterruptedly for 
years the number of unemployed will still remain very high. 
And so long as there is any appreciable amount of unemploy- 
ment there is no direct economic incentive to raise wages. 
The price level on the labour market, as elsewhere, depends 
on supply and demand: there must be a shortage of labour 
before its price can rise. In fact a study of earlier recovery 
periods shows that wages did not begin to rise until the supply 
of labour on the market reached a certain minimum. The 
course of the English business cycle before the war may be 
taken as an example.! 


THE LEVEL OF WAGES AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
BEFORE THE WAR Percentage of 
unemployment 


ie 


(670 1690 
ecoweenwes Wage index. 
ooo Percentage of unemployment. 

Wage index: Index of wages in Great Britain in nine industries and in agriculture, calculated 
by G. H. Woon (cf. Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1909), continued by Sir Walter LAYTON 
(cf. Introduction to the Study of Prices, London, 1912), for the period 1902-1910 and brought up 
to 1914 on the basis of the Board of Trade Index. (Base : 1850 = 100.) 


7 Unemployment : Percentage of trade union members unemployed. (Abstract of Labour Sta- 
tistics for various years). 





2 More reliable statistics of wage movements and unemployment over a fairly 
long period are available for England than for any other country. 
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A glance at the diagram shows that during the first stage 
of each upward movement wages in most cases remained 
almost unchanged, although unemployment decreased : wages 
in fact lag behind the improvement in economic conditions. 
It is only when relative unemployment reaches a certain lower 
limit that the level of wages begins to rise; it then improves 
more rapidly as the remaining unemployment is absorbed. 
In Great Britain before the war, the wage level began to move 
when unemployment had fallen to about 4 or 6 per cent. Let 
us consider for a moment what the labour market is like when 
unemployment reaches this level. It is clear from a glance at 
the diagram that unemployment never falls below a certain 
fixed limit, which in Great Britain was never less than about 
2 per cent. even when there was an urgent demand for labour. 
The residuum does not represent a surplus labour supply ; 
it is the statistical expression of the continual movement of 
workers from one job to another, partly because of the workers’ 
desire for change, partly as a result of processes of adaptation 
in the economic system. Genuine unemployment at the moment 
when the wage level begins to rise must therefore be consider- 
ably lower ; in Great Britain it must have been between 2 and 
4 per cent. Now it is only in theoretical discussions that all 
workers are equal; in reality they differ very greatly in their 
capacities. It may therefore be safely assumed that when the 
percentage of unemployment falls so low only workers of poorer 
quality will in general be available. All this is sufficient proof 
that in the normal course of the business cycle the wage level 
does not begin to rise until there is a real shortage of good 
workers on the market. 

Let us now examine the present situation in the light of 
this conclusion. At the end of 1934 the proportion of workers 
unemployed, according to the trade union statistics, was—to 
take only a few examples—14.9 per cent. in Great Britain, 
21.4 per cent. in the United States, 14.1 per cent. in Germany, 
18 per cent. in Canada, 20.4 per cent. in Australia, and 17.8 
per cent. in Sweden. The difference is one of quantity, but 
it also implies a difference of quality. As regards the possible 
rate of decrease of unemployment, Great Britain may again 
be taken as an example, for a marked process of recovery has 
been going on there for more than two years. In spite of this, 
unemployment only fell from 17.6 per cent. (average for the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XX XI, No. 2, Feb. 1935, pp. 245-248. 
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year 1932) to 13.9 per cent. (average for 1934). These figures 
only go to confirm the conjecture made above that the best 
that can be hoped for in the next few years is an increase in 
employment, and not the disappearance of unemployment. 
If therefore the State decided to raise wages when the economic 
situation improved but before unemployment on a large scale 
ceased to exist, the old relation between wage movements 
and the business cycle would be destroyed.!_ Wage policy would 
then cease to follow the course that it would necessarily take 
under free competition; it would be aiming at something 
fundamentally new. Whether and how far such a development 
is acceptable will be briefly considered in the following pages. 

It is obvious that the most general principle of wage theory, 
that “ the lower the wage, the greater the probable volume of 
employment ’’, suggests that wages will not rise until the 
reserves of the labour market are exhausted. But we have 
already seen that such general formulae as this do not go far 
enough. If the problem is to be studied in detail, it must first 
be stated with more precision. We are considering a gradual 
improvement in economic conditions, and we have seen that 
even a slight increase in sales would definitely improve the 
situation of industry, because increasing production means 
falling costs and therefore higher profits. The question then is 
whether these higher profits should be used to increase the 
workers’ incomes. There can of course be no question of raising 
wages by more than the increase in profits, because such a 
policy would at once make production unprofitable for certain 
undertakings and would cause a fresh decline in business. 

But it is also questionable whether a modest rise in wages 
within the limits of the increase in profits is justified. As we 
already know, such a rise runs counter to the economic laws 
of the labour market, and could only be justified as part of a 
general economic policy in which an increase in the purchasing 
power of the masses is regarded as desirable. But the argument 
of mass purchasing power too is not at first sight favourable 





1 It may be objected that in the years immediately preceding 1929 there were 
increases in wages in spite of the existence of unemployment on a fairly large 
scale. That is true of certain countries, notably the United States and Germany. 
The fundamental difference is that unemployment was then in general incompar- 
ably lower than the level that must be expected in the future, and also that during 
previous recovery periods there were times when unemployment disappeared almost 
entirely both in the United States and in Germany. 
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to the workers.! It is a well-known fact that during every 
recovery period the ratio of wages to the whole national income 
falls, and consequently the relative importance of the workers’ 
expenditure declines, though without necessarily checking 
the process of recovery. It is true that this fact is not without 
importance for the extent of a subsequent depression, but at 
present we are still waiting for the upward movement to begin, 
and it is rather premature to begin worrying about the next 
depression when we have not yet recovered from its predecessor. 
For the moment we must pay special attention to the experience 
of past recovery periods. These indicate that for a limited 
period a relative decline in the purchasing power of the masses 
of the population does no great harm. The reason for this is 
that in periods of recovery there is rapid extension of industrial 
plant. If wages are comparatively low and profits high, the 
result is not necessarily a fall in aggregate demand in the 
national economy ; it only means that a larger proportion of 
the demand will be for producers’ goods instead of for consumers’ 
goods. There would be a possible argument in favour of raising 
wages only if we could assume that in the immediate future 
the demand for machines, tools, and buildings due to increased 
profits could not replace the demand for everyday commodities 
of the masses of the population to the same extent as in the 
past. 

Let us first consider the beginning of the future recovery 
period as we have conceived it. There is a gradual increase 
in the volume of employment, and at the same time industry 
is becoming more profitable. Is it in the interests of the workers 
and of the general economy that the whole of the fruits of this 
improvement should at once be handed over to the workers ? 
There are two main facts to be borne in mind. If the increase 
in demand is due to one of the reasons enumerated on page 361 
above—because new dwellings are being built, or more and more 
undertakings have decided to renew their plant, or a wave of 
optimism has passed over the country and encouraged factories 
to increase their stocks, or the State has spent large sums on 
public works—whatever the reason may be, there is an increase 
of purchasing power in the national economic system. At what 





1 There are of course a number of more or less amateurish economic theories 
that consider a rise in wages justified in any circumstances. Most of them, unfortu- 
nately, cannot survive critical examination. 
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point it has entered the system is immaterial for our present 
purpose ; the one important thing is that it should move onwards, 
representing as it does at every step a new demand for com- 
modities and an increase in the volume of employment. Anything 
that might interrupt its flow would be detrimental to the 
national economy; every measure that hastens its progress 
would be of advantage. This is the point of view by which wage 
policy must be guided. If at the beginning of the recovery 
period a levy is made on the increased profits of industry by 
an appropriate wage policy, the effect at first will only be that 
the same aggregate income is redistributed to the greater 
advantage of the workers. But the probability is that at the 
same time the general economic situation will also be favourably 
affected. The period we are here discussing is still suffering from 
a lack of optimism among industrialists in general. Even if a 
few firms have decided to increase their expenditure, it is by 
no means certain that others, which find their sales increasing 
owing to the greater initiative of the former, will follow the 
example of these pioneers. Increasing profits are not necessarily 
translated immediately into an increased demand for com- 
modities. Nor do increased profits always lead directly to an 
increase in the income of shareholders, for it is well known that 
dividend policy and actual profits do not always exactly agree. 
After a severe depression many firms may consider it wiser 
to increase their liquid reserves of capital ; but if the new profits 
are used for this purpose, they lie idle, and the flow of new 
purchasing power is interrupted by so much. If the profits 
are passed on to the shareholders in the form of dividends, it 
must again be presumed that the expenditure of the share- 
holders on consumers’ goods will lag behind the increase in 
their incomes, for the more well-to-do classes of society do not 
adapt their way of life to every slight fluctuation in their 
incomes. 

The reverse is the case with the poorer classes. No one can 
doubt that every additional cent earned will lead to a fresh 
purchase in a few days, for the proportion of savings among 
the workers is too low to matter in this connection. Wages are 
not hoarded ; they are the form of income that circulates most 
rapidly. A rise in wages paid out of the increased profits will 
—if it has no other harmful effects—speed up the circulation 
of the additional purchasing power, and may thus accelerate 
the economic recovery. This was one of the strongest arguments 
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which, more or less clearly expressed, lay behind the policy 
of higher wages in the United States after the economic revival 
of 1933. 

But there are some conflicting considerations. The argument 
of more rapid expenditure is concerned with the circulation of 
the purchasing power set in motion by the first signs of economic 
expansion. Figuratively speaking, it is not concerned with the 
breadth of the stream of new demand, but only with its speed : 
the faster this stream flows the greater will be the increase in 
sales and in production. But the breadth of the stream is also 
of importance, and it too depends on the profit-making capa- 
city of industry. So far we have been considering the attitude 
of industry during this early revival period as purely passive, 
except in the case of the pioneer firms which, together with the 
State and other public authorities, increase their expenditure. 
Industry has been portrayed as meeting the increased demand 
but doing nothing else itself to increase its own production. 
But some such further step is necessary if a slow and gentle 
economic improvement is to gain strength and certainty. If 
undertakings increase their production by more than is needed 
to meet the preceding rise in demand, this broadens the stream 
of supplementary purchasing power. The suggestion that 
undertakings might increase their production beyond the actual 
rise in demand may sound somewhat fantastic, and it may be 
objected that this would lead to renewed over-production and a 
drop back into the depression. The objection would be valid 
if the process were too precipitate; otherwise the process 
is not only possible but is indeed one of the most important 
characteristics of every upswing, and has probably never been 
of such importance as in the present case. Increasing production 
is, in fact, equivalent to additional purchasing power ; if output 
is increased, so also is the expenditure on wages and other 
costs, and this extra expenditure is transformed into demand 
for the extra commodities that are being produced. This 
simultaneity in the rise and fall of the supply of and the demand 
for commodities is one of the fundamental conditions for the 
continued existence of the modern economic system based on 
exchange, and for the success of any new recovery movement. 
But the thesis of political economy that an increase in pro- 
duction can, in certain circumstances, create the market for 
the additional goods produced is no guarantee that this theoret- 
ical possibility will actually be realised in practice. It is 
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necessary first to remove the psychological obstacles that prevent 
each individual firm from increasing production until there has 
first been a rise in demand (although an increase in the pro- 
duction of all firms would lead to an increase in demand). 
The best means of doing this is by increasing profits. Rising 
profits are taken by every undertaking as a sign that the market 
situation has improved, so that if more is produced there is a 
good chance of finding a market for it. Moreover, an increase 
in production thereby becomes more profitable, for every 
additional unit of production sold brings in more than before. 
And, finally, rising profits are the basis for a change of outlook, 
stimulating business initiative and a spirit of enterprise and thus 
inducing firms to make that expenditure on new plant or 
technical improvements that is so necessary for business recov- 
ery.1. Here we have the argument against the neutralisation 
of the first improvement in profits. 

There is thus a choice between two arguments, the one 
favouring the speeding up of the circulation of supplementary 
purchasing power and the other stressing the incentive given 
by rising profits at the beginning of the recovery period. It 
is quite obvious that the two opposing views as to the desirability 
of raising wages are derived from two entirely different series 
of effects flowing from that one cause. In such a case, the only 
way to decide is to determine which of the two effects of a rise 
in wages is the stronger. It must not be forgotten that we are 
here dealing solely with conditions at the beginning of a revival 
of production. The progress made is therefore still very moderate, 
the increase in profits not very great, so that only a very modest 
rise in wages could be contemplated. This of course reduces 
the social importance of the measure, but it is also decisive from 
the economic point of view. Wages could be raised by only a 
very small percentage, and only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
national income could be transformed from profits into wages ; 
the increase in the rate of circulation of aggregate purchasing 





1 The decisive element in this psychological factor is not so much the sum 
total of the profits as the percentage return on capital. This return may be increased 
either by earning more profit or by lowering the capital value. One of the most 
important facts about any depression is that the profitableness of an undertaking 
can be improved by this latter method—by reorganisation, writing down the capital, 
etc. This is done only partly at the expense of the nominal value of the plant, 
and also partly (in the case of fixed-interest-bearing securities) at the expense of the 
capitalists’ income, and not at the expense of the workers. (For this suggestion 
and for several valuable corrections the author is indebted to Dr. H. Staehle, 
Geneva, who kindly read and criticised the manuscript.) 
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power resulting from this insignificant change from income 
spent slowly to income spent rapidly would be correspondingly 
slight. But from the point of view of the profitable working of 
industry and all the consequences that spring from it, this 
fraction of the national income is of decisive importance, for 
profits never represent more than a very small part of the cost 
of production, and an increase in wages of 5 per cent. may in 
the present situation easily wipe out profits, or at least cut them 
in half. The negative effect of a rise in wages during the first 
signs of recovery would therefore seem likely to be much stronger 
than the favourable influence exerted by it simultaneously. 
It is probable that to raise wages in these circumstances would 
hinder rather than help the process of recovery. 

So long—but only so long—as the first hesitating steps are 
being taken out of the morass of a prolonged depression, it would 
be a rash policy to raise wages. This assertion applies—and the 
point cannot be too strongly emphasised—only to that state of 
affairs in which the majority of industrial undertakings have 
not yet definitely crossed the line below which they are produc- 
ing at a loss. Once this limit has been passed, the position with 
regard to wage policy is quite different. If most undertakings 
are no longer struggling against losses and if the increase in 
production and sales, however slow it may be, has become a 
steady and unswerving process—if, in short, the business trend 
is undoubtedly upwards, then the fact that there are still vast 
hordes of workers unemployed can no longer be an insuperable 
obstacle to arise in wages. We have already found it impossible to 
hold firm to the abstract principles of wage theory, which treats 
wage movements as if they depended exclusively on whether 
there is a shortage or a surplus of labour on the market. If wage 
policy were to follow these principles it would have to refrain 
from any thought of raising wages even long after the recovery 
process was securely and steadily advancing. The wage problem 
cannot however be studied solely in relation to the mechanism 
of free competition on the labour market, for wage policy is a 
part of general economic policy. In this it resembles, apart 
from obvious differences of detail, credit policy. On the money 
market the play of supply and demand at any given moment 
may fix the rate of interest at a figure that is perfectly correct 
and unassailable from the point of view of the abstract theory 
of markets, which considers only the direct relationship between 
supply and demand. Yet the State often decides to alter the 


6 
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level of interest for other reasons, because it can see not only 
the direct but also the much more complex indirect effects of 
this level, which are much more important for the economic 
life of the country, and therefore also for that section of it 
consisting of the money market, than strict adherence to the 
normal rules of the market. But the decision to depart in this 
fashion from the principles of a free economy should not be 
taken unless there are strong reasons of economic policy in favour 
of it. In the writer’s opinion strong reasons of this kind do 
exist in the case of wages at the moment when the economic 
system passes from the stage of hesitating first attempts at 
expansion to the stage of a definite upward trend. For in that 
phase it is no longer a question of whether industrial activity 
is sufficiently profitable to be once more worth while, but of 
whether its profitableness is to go on being steadily increased. 
And it must increase continuously if sales continue to increase 
while wages remain unchanged. The law of diminishing costs 
per unit of output will remain operative so long as undertakings 
are not working to capacity—i.e. are not producing the quan- 
tity of goods they were originally built to produce—and full 
capacity will not be reached for some considerable time when 
the revival is a slow one. This holds good, of course, if the prices 
of industrial products remain constant ; in the case of continuous 
economic recovery there may however be a slight rise in prices.” 
The maintenance of wages at their existing level would then 
be equivalent to an increase in the proportion represented by 
profits in the price of manufactured articles and a fall in the 
share of the national income received by the workers as 
income. 

The next question is whether there is any economic justi- 
fication for such a course. The usual first argument in favour 





2 It is naturally difficult to draw the line between a state in which the profit- 
ableness of industry cannot stand any further reduction and the state in which 
profits rise above that level. There is no need to wait until every undertaking 
shows a profit ; all that matters is that the bulk of industry should be working at a 
profit. Wage policy should allow for the variety of conditions by differentiating 
wages much more than has generally been done in the past. Whether the majority 
of undertakings have or have not reached the stage of showing a reasonable profit 
will always be a matter for dispute among the groups concerned. No definite 
criteria can be proposed here ; this is one of those cases that can begorrectly decided 
only by a sound instinctive appreciation of the real economic situation. 

2 No account is here taken of a fallin prices, which the author considers improb- 
able in the present psychological situation. If prices did fall, the argument for 
raising wages would break down. There would then be a rise in real wages instead 
of in nominal wages. 
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of a relative increase in income from investments is that such an 
increase promotes the formation of capital. But is this a valid 
economic argument at the present juncture ? This is a point 
on which general statements are particularly dangerous, for 
there are in fact a number of countries—Central Europe offers 
the best example—in which an increase in the liquid capital 
of the country is an essential preliminary for any real economic 
recovery. The present line of thought is applicable to them only 
with reservations ; it applies essentially to the conditions in the 
great countries of the West, on which general economic revival 
must primarily depend. But in these countries there is no 
shortage of capital. Adequate profit for industrial production 
is as much needed there as elsewhere, but not especially to 
promote the formation of capital. 

But there is another, and perhaps more important, side to 
the question. The great countries of the West have plenty of 
floating capital; they have also sufficient fixed capital in the 
form of machinery, plant, and means of transport to enable 
them to carry on production on a much larger scale than at 
present. This is the point in our argument at which the question 
of the present surplus-producing capacity of industry with 
its effects on the economic situation comes into the foreground. 
It is probable that this excess of potential producing power 
over the actual level of production was not so great in any 
depression of recent decades as it now is. There is, it is true, 
out-of-date plant that should be replaced ; there are also quite 
recent technical discoveries that are so profitable that they can 
be put to practical use in spite of the superabundance of pro- 
ductive plant. But against this must be set the fact that the 
years preceding 1929 were marked by the most intensive capital 
expenditure of modern times, that much of the machinery of 
production is new, and that its capacity is still far in excess of 
market requirements. This fact, as already pointed out, will not 
only be an obstacle to the beginning of the upswing, but will also 
militate against its continuance. There are many reasons for 
believing that in the coming period of increasing prosperity 
the need for capital investment will be relatively less than in 
previous similar periods. This is, of course, only a conjecture, 
as all statements about the economic future must be. If it were 
not substantiated, and if, for instance, a drastic inflationist 
policy led to a marked wave of investment, our argument 
would no longer hold. But our conjecture rests not only on the 
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probability that the process of recovery from the present de- 
pression will be slow in every department of economic life. In 
a period that is still so much oppressed by a feeling of insecurity 
about the future all forms of economic initiative which require 
long-term capital investments are likely to suffer with especial 
severity. Moreover, in previous depressions there was always 
a factor that helped to overcome the lethargy on the investment 
market, namely, the appearance of new industries, as, for 
instance, the electrical industry at the beginning of the present 
century. To-day there is no sign of any revolutionary technical 
advance, radically affecting wide domains of industry, such as 
also dominated the nineteenth century. 

One important conclusion concerning wage policy follows 
from this reasoning. It was pointed out above that during a 
normal period of rising prosperity there was no objection to 
an increase in the proportion of profits going to the owners of 
unearned income, because this was accompanied by a marked 
increase in the expenditure on means of production. But there 
is no certainty at present that this increase will occur on the 
same scale in the future. If, therefore, wages were kept constant 
during a period of steady economic improvement there would 
be a continuous rise in profits, with no guarantee that these 
higher profits would be transformed into expenditure. But the 
hoarding of profits, the immobilisation of circulating purchasing 
power, is the worst conceivable menace to economic recovery. 
At the present moment there is no longer any reason against an 
appropriate rise in wages. The argument that a rise in wages 
would destroy the initiative of industrialists, which is valid at 
the very beginning of a revival, no longer holds good, for rising 
wages cannot now compromise the profitable working of industry ; 
they can only prevent profits from continuing to increase 
indefinitely. It may be suggested that the activity of industry 
is proportional to its profits. This is true within certain limits, 
but these limits are reached as soon as unearned income becomes 
too great for it to be possible to count with any certainty on its 
being fully expended. 

« *.« 

No rise in wages until there is a real improvement in the 
economic situation and the business cycle is definitely on the 
up-grade—surely, it may be suggested, a sorry conclusion from 
the social point of view. One would certainly wish that part at 
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least of the losses suffered by the workers in recent years should 
be more quickly made good. But in the long run it is more 
disappointing and more dangerous for social policy to follow 
illusory aims than to face facts soberly, however great the 
resulting restrictions in regard to immediate demands. And 
if the considerations set out above have shown how far the 
possibility of improving the position of the workers depends 
on the movements of the general economic situation, the view 
expressed may perhaps diverge in principle from the ideas of 
the older social policy, but really seems to be self-evident in a 
period of deep economic depression. The greatest hope at present 
of securing the economic well-being of the masses of the popula- 
tion lies not in measures to control the level of wages but in 
active measures of general economic policy to overcome the 
depression itself. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Legal Position 
of Commercial and Industrial Travellers 
and Representatives : II' 


THE SITUATION IN THE DIFFERENT COUNTRIES (cont.) 


France 


Legal Provisions 


The legal position of commercial travellers, representatives, and 
local salesmen is established by a number of legislative provisions 
and decisions of the courts. In order to determine in which of these 
occupations the status of employee is recognised, reference must be 
made to the provisions embodied in some of the laws adopted in this 
connection in recent years, and in particular to the Act of 2 August 
1927 (amending the Act of 8 October 1919) concerning occupational 
identity cards, section 1 of which reads as follows : 


“ Every person carrying on the ——— of commercial traveller 


or representative on French territory whose sole and regular employ- 
ment is to act as an intermediary for the sale of goods between pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, persons engaged in commerce, and all other 
persons, when such goods are needed by the purchasers for the exercise 
of their trade, is required to have an occupational identity card.” 


Thus, in order to have the status of commercial traveller, repre- 
sentative, or local salesman a person must work for one or several 
firms, must act as an intermediary for the sale of goods, and must 
give his whole time to this occupation. 

This definition has, however, given rise to a certain amount of 
controversy. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that travellers, representatives, 
and local salesmen are considered to be employees, with the exception 
of those who work on their own account and who are therefore obliged 
to obtain a licence. 





1 For the first part of this report (dealing with the situation in Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium), cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, Aug. 
1935, pp. 209-229. 
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Those whose position entitles them to be considered as employees 
are subject to all the regulations concerning the contract for the hire 
of services. They are entitled to a period of notice of dismissa]. They 
fall within the jurisdiction of the Probiviral Courts. 

Travellers, representatives, and local salesmen come within the 
scope of the social insurance laws (Act of 5 April 1928, as amended by 
the Act of 30 April 1980). According to this Act “all employees of 
either sex whose total annual remuneration, irrespective of its nature, 
but exclusive of family allowances, does not exceed 15,000 francs, shall 
be compulsorily affiliated to the social insurance scheme’’. It has 
been decided in the case of commercial representatives that any 
expenditure entailed by the exercise of their occupation is to be left 
out of account in calculating their total annual remuneration for 
purposes of the Act. 

For purposes of unemployment relief, representatives paid on a 
commission basis, even if they work for several firms, are recognised 
as employees, and as such are as a rule admitted to the relief funds. 
This ruling has, however, been contested by certain departmental 
committees responsible for the supervision of the distribution of the 
unemployment funds. The trade organisations have asked the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare to intervene so as to obtain a uniform 
ruling in favour of representatives. 

It has finally been decided (Ministerial Circular of November 1934) 
that in determining whether commercial representatives shall or shall 
not be granted the right to unemployment allowances no account 
is to be taken of whether they are paid on a commission basis or 
otherwise. The only point to be determined is whether the represen- 
tative is bound to his employer by a contract of employment, no distine- 
tion being made between those in receipt of fixed remuneration and 
those receiving commission only. 

Travellers, representatives, and local salesmen are entitled to a 
seat on the Superior Labour Council among the manual workers’ 
and salaried employees’ delegates (Decree of 1 July 1913). 

In order to secure the protection for travellers and representatives 
which the trade organisations had long been demanding, the Act 
of 8 October 1919 introduced the occupational identity card. Ad- 
ministrative regulations issued by a Decree of 29 November 1919 laid 
down the conditions governing the form and the issue of this card. 

The Act of 1919 was very wide, and included even persons carrying 
on the occupation of commercial representative only occasionally 
or as an additional source of revenue. This Act was amended by the 
Act of 2 August 1927, which was more restrictive. As mentioned 
above, the latter Act defines the persons who must have an identity 
card. The Act adds that this card is not required by persons who 
occasionally sell goods from door to door, who are within the scope 
of the provisions of the Act of 31 December 1921. An applicant for 
an identity card must produce all the necessary papers in proof of 
his statements. He must also produce a written certificate which 
he is entitled to demand from the producers, manufacturers, or other 
persons employing him, or from their representative if the applicant 
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works with or for the latter. After the papers produced by the appli- 
cant have been duly examined and checked, this certificate must be 
countersigned by the Chamber of Commerce in whose area the concern 
represented or its main branch is situated, and by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the area in which the applicant is domiciled if he is 
domiciled in the area of another Chamber of Commerce. On the 
cancellation of the engagement between the employer and the employee 
the two parties are required to notify the authorities issuing the card 
within the space of one month. 

Identity cards are issued by the prefectural authorities of the 
area in which the applicant is domiciled, and when necessary by the 
sub-prefect or the mayor. They must be renewed each year. 

These regulations have given rise to a certain amount of criticism. 
It has been asserted that they debar a large number of professional 
representatives and salesmen from carrying on their occupation, that 
they free persons occasionally carrying on the occupation of represen- 
tative from all control, and that they encourage unfair and illegal 
competititon by non-professional representatives. A Bill to amend the 
Act of 2 August 1927 has even been prepared by one of the organisa- 
tions concerned. After the promulgation of the Act, a number of 
legal decisions were issued. One of the most important of these was 
an Order issued by the State Council in 1932, which laid down that the 
identity card was intended to be issued only to persons acting as 
intermediaries for the fulfilment of contracts for the sale of goods, and 
that the administrative authorities were not entitled to issue this card 


to persons not satisfying this condition. At the same time this Order 
annulled a decision taken by the Prefect of Police and approved by 
the Ministry of Commerce, which authorised the issue of identity 
cards to persons whose occupation is to act as an intermediary for 
the conclusion, not of sales contracts, but of insurance contracts. 


Method of Payment. cece 

Commercial and industrial travellers and representatives working 
within the country are remunerated as follows. 

The system of remuneration by a fixed salary only is very rare. 
It is generally applied only in the case of new articles which are being 
placed on the market, the sale of which is therefore uncertain ; in this 
case the traveller is generally given travelling expenses as well. 

Remuneration by a fixed salary, with travelling expenses and a 
percentage on turnover, is the commonest rule for travellers or repre- 
sentatives who are permanently engaged. 

Remuneration by means of a percentage on turnover, with a 
guaranteed minimum salary and with payment of travelling expenses, 
is also very common, especially in the first months of the engagement, 
when the traveller or representative has to make his connection or get 
to know his customers before his sales can reach their full develop- 
ment. 

The form of remuneration consisting in the refund of travelling 
expenses and a percentage on turnover is less common than the preced- 
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ing methods, but it applies to certain travellers who are attached to 
one firm and are subordinate to its orders, but are at the same time 
authorised to represent other firms. 

Remuneration by a percentage on turnover without a guaranteed 
fixed minimum salary or travelling expenses applies less to travellers 
and representatives attached to one firm than to those working on 
their own account without being subordinate to the orders of their 
employer, since such travellers generally represent several firms and 
are therefore independent workers and not employees. 

The only distinction which might exist with regard to remunera- 
tion between wholesale and retail travellers is generally in the rate 
of commission, which varies very widely with the articles sold. 

The fixed salary is discussed between the representative and his 
firm ; it is only in rare cases that any increments are provided accord- 
ing to the number of years of service. 

Travelling expenses are generally settled by the grant of a fixed 
sum: so much per day for hotel expenses and so much per day for 
travelling expenses. In some cases, the travelling expenses are refunded 
when an account is submitted by the traveller showing his railway 
or motor expenses. Travellers usually demand an advance on their 
travelling expenses, with periodical settlements at fixed intervals. 

The conditions of remuneration are fixed by individual contracts. 

The Act of 23 April 1924 provides that “the commission due to 
commercial travellers and representatives must be paid at least once 
every three months”. This Act, which completes section 94 of Book I 
of the Labour Code, relating to the payment of wages and salaries 
of wage-earning and salaried employees, thus recognises that com- 
mission constitutes a wage or salary. 

For travellers and representatives working abroad, the conditions 
of remuneration are as follows. 

In the case of travellers working for a single firm the most frequent 
form of remuneration is a fixed salary with payment of travelling 
expenses and a percentage on turnover (commission). When there 
is no fixed salary the commission is higher. 

A traveller for several firms, or for a group of firms having an 
arrangement with each other, is treated in the same way as above, 
the expenses being divided between the different firms, either according 
to ascale drawn up in advance, or in proportion to the orders received 
by each firm. In the latter case, the correspondence, the orders, and 
the despatch of funds to the traveller must be dealt with in a central 
office. 

When the traveller is working for several firms which have no 
arrangement with each other, he receives from one, several, or all of 
these firms a fixed salary determined by independent agreements 
with each firm, since in many cases the firms are not acquainted with 
each other. In this case the traveller pays part of his expenses. The 
commission is higher in the case of firms that do not pay any expenses. 

Sometimes the traveller works for several firms and pays his own 
expenses, but receives an advance on his commission to mect these 
expenses. In this case the commission is higher. A traveller of this 
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type enjoys great liberty and is practically free to determine his 
itinerary and the length of his stay in different places. 

The commonest system is as follows. The traveller works for a 
single firm or for several firms without having any of his expenses 
paid. He receives a commission and has complete liberty as regards 
the period and date of his departure, his itinerary, the length of his 
stay in various places, etc. Practically the only thing that is fixed 
for him is the countries, or in rare cases the towns, that he must visit. 
Since he himself undertakes all the risks of the journey, the manufac- 
turers who entrust their business to him run only the risk of getting 
no orders from the countries visited. It should be noted that, in 
general, the traveller selects certain articles from the available stocks 
before leaving, and generally takes only those which he considers 
likely to sell well. 

There is no distinction between wholesale and retail travellers from 
the point of view of remuneration, because a traveller who deals with 
wholesale customers in certain countries may deal with retail customers 
in others, or he may visit both kinds of customers in the same area. 
Moreover, at present it is very difficult to classify certain buyers. 
In addition to traders who buy in order to sell again, there are co-opera- 
tive societies, ship chandlers, shipping companies, large banking 
undertakings, etc., which require a great variety of articles to meet their 
special needs. 

There is no definite rule for the fixed salary, which is even more 
variable than the commission. In principle, increments are provided 
after a certain number of years of service, but in practice they are 
rarely granted. 

Every possible method of paying travelling expenses is to be met 
with, the details varying according to the individual agreements, 
which are generally merely verbal. These expenses are usually payable 
in advance. 

The conditions of remuneration are quite often regulated by con- 
tract, but these contracts are always individual. 

The principles applicable to the deposit of security are laid down 
in the Act of 18 October 1917, as amended by the Act of 1 February 
1928 (section 32 of Book I of the Labour Code). This Act states that 
any person engaged in commerce or industry who causes to be delivered 
to him as security by his wage-earning or salaried employees any 
sums of money in cash of an amount equal to or less than the maximum 
amount fixed for deposits in savings banks by the laws in operation 
must : 

(a) enter the said sums in a special register, which must be shown 
on request to the factory inspectors, and which must be countersigned 
by the wage-earning and salaried employees concerned ; 

(b) deposit these sums within a fortnight with a savings bank in 
the name of the employees concerned, obtaining in return a bank 
book in their name. 

The Act further stipulates that when the security is in cash and 
exceeds the maximum amount fixed for deposits in savings banks, 
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or if it is composed of stocks and shares (whatever its value), an entry 
with respect to it must be made in the above-mentioned register, 
and the security must be deposited by the employer within a fortnight 
with the Deposit and Trust Fund. Only stocks and shares recognised 
by the Bank of France may be used as a guarantee of security. 

Fines varying from 16 to 500 francs may be imposed for breaches 
of these regulations. 

If an employer withholds or uses for himself or for the requirements 
of his business the money or stocks and shares deposited with him as 
security, he is liable to the penalties laid down in section 408 of the 
Penal Code, which deals with abuses of confidence. 

The question of the exoneration of travellers and representatives 
from payment for a licence to carry on their occupation was definitely 
settled by the Act of 16 April 1930 in the following terms (section 60) : 


“ Persons exonerated from payment for a licence to carry on their 
occupation in virtue of section 17 of the Act of 15 July 1880 shall 
include commercial and industrial travellers, representatives, and local 
salesmen, whether such persons work for one or for several firms, 
whether they are paid by means of a fixed salary or of commission 
in proportion to the business transacted by them, provided always 
that they do not transact any business on their own account, and 
that they are bound to the firms they represent by a written contract 
indicating the goods to be sold by them, the district in which they must 
exercise their activities and the rate of the proportional commissions 
or payments allowed them. ” 


Privileged Claims. 


The Act of 17 June 1919, amending section 549 of the Commercial 
Code, states that when an employer fails, goes into bankruptcy, or 
becomes insolvent, salary and commission due to travellers, repre- 
sentatives, and local salesmen are preferential claims in the same way 
as wages of domestic staff covered by section 2101 of the Civil Code. 


Period of Notice. Termination of the Contract 

The period of notice for the termination of a contract concluded 
for an indefinite period is governed in the case of travellers, represen- 
tatives, and local salesmen by the provisions of ordinary law (Act 
of 19 July 1928 amending section 23 of the Labour Code). The Act 
of 19 July 1928 states that the period of notice is fixed by custom 
and by the contract. The Act imposes certain restrictions in this con- 
nection, forbidding in particular the making of exceptions by individual 
contracts. Any such exceptions must be made by collective agreements. 

In the Parisian area, a traveller or representative with a fixed 
salary and a percentage on turnover is entitled by custom to one 
month’s notice. If he merely receives a lump sum to cover his trav- 
elling expenses, which is not regarded as a fixed salary, or if he works 
solely on a commission basis, he is not entitled to notice. 
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Compensation for Dismissal. 


Compensation for dismissal is also governed by the provisions of 
the Act of 19 July 1928. According to this Act, the termination of a 
contract concluded for an indefinite period by the will of one only 
of the contracting parties may give rise to damages. In fixing the 
amount of damages, due account must be taken of custom, the nature 
of the services performed, and the length of service, in relation to 
the age of the wage-earning or salaried employee, any deductions from 
pay or contributions paid with a view to a retiring pension, and in 
general all circumstances likely to prove the existence or determine 
the extent of the loss incurred. 

The organisations concerned consider that the regulations intro- 
duced by the Act of 19 July 1928 are totally inadequate to ensure the 
effective protection of travellers and representatives. Bills have been 
submitted to Parliament to remedy this state of affairs. 


Radius Clause. 


The inclusion of a radius clause in contracts concluded between 
employers and travellers, representatives, and local salesmen is fairly 
frequent. In the absence of any special legislation on this subject, 
it is the Courts which decide to what extent such clauses are valid. 
A study of legal practice shows that agreements embodying a general 
and absolute prohibition are consistently held to be null and void. 
As a rule, the legality of a radius clause is upheld in the Courts if it 


restricts the right to work in such a way as to protect the employer 
against unfair competition. In this field also, the organisations of 
travellers and representatives are demanding better measures of 
protection, and a number of Bills on the subject have been submitted 
to Parliament during the course of recent years. 


Settlement of Disputes 


Disputes arising out of the contract of employment between 
employers and commercial travellers are dealt with by Probiviral 
Courts. These Courts are also competent to deal with disputes between 
employers and representatives or local salesmen who are eligible to 
be considered as employees. 

The Probiviral Courts, the functions of which were defined by the 
Act of 21 June 1924, are composed of equal numbers of wage-earning 
or salaried employees and of employers. They were set up to settle 
disputes by way of conciliation. They give judgment in cases in which 
conciliation has proved ineffectual, under specified conditions of com- 
petence. 


General Questions 


Of the various Bills which have been introduced into Parliament 
with a view to the definite establishment of the legal position of trav- 
ellers, representatives, and local salesmen, the most important is 
certainly that submitted on 17 January 1930 to the Chamber of Deputies 
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by Mr. Lamoureux under the following title : “ A Bill for the regulation 
of the occupational status of commercial travellers, representatives, 
and local salesmen.” This Bill has led to a large amount of controversy 
among the occupational organisations concerned. A number of meet- 
ings were held at the Ministry of Labour with a view to coming to 
some agreement. The text ultimately adopted was incorporated in 
a Bill submitted to Parliament on 28 February 1935, which proposes 
to add the following sections to the Labour Code (Book I, Part II, 
Chapter II) : 


“Section 29b. Agreements concluded between manufacturers and 
merchants on the one hand, and travellers, representatives, and local 
salesmen on the other, shall be deemed to be contracts for the hire of ser- 
vices when the said travellers, representatives, or salesmen do not transact 
any business on their own account and the contracts between them and the 
firms they represent indicate the nature of the goods to be sold, the district 
in which they must exercise their activities, and the rates of remuneration, 
commission, and proportional payments allowed them. 

“In the absence of any undertaking on the part of travellers, represen- 
tatives, and local salesmen not to work for several firms, the above-mentioned 
contracts shall, unless both parties expressly waive this requirement, contain 
a list of the firms or goods, if any, which they already represent, as well 
as an undertaking to notify the other party of any further firms or goods 
which they may be called upon to represent while the contract is still in 
force. 

“ The contracts may also prohibit the traveller, representative, or local 
salesman from representing specified firms or goods. 

“These provisions shall apply whether the travellers, representatives, 
or local salesmen work for one firm or for several firms, whether they are 
remunerated by proportional payments or fixed salaries, provided that they 
regularly exercise the trade of traveller, representative, or local salesman 
to the exclusion of all other business. 

“They shall not apply to employees who have to call on customers 
in addition to their work on the premises of the firm, provided that the 
remuneration of such employees consists wholly or mainly of a fixed salary, 
that their travelling expenses are paid by the firm, and that their business 
with the firm’s customers is directed and checked daily by their employer. 

“ Section 29c. The contracts referred to in the previous section shall 
be concluded in writing. In accordance with section 19 of the present Book, 
they shall be exempt from the payment of stamp and registration fees. 

“The unjustified refusal of one of the parties to convert a verbal agree- 
ment, the application of which has been begun, into a written agreement 
in accordance with the requirements of this section may give rise to a claim 
for damages by the other party. 

“ Verbal agreements concluded prior to the promulgation of the Act 
shall be converted into written agreements in accordance with the require- 
ments of this section within three months from the date of promulgation. 
The unjustified refusal of one of the parties to comply with this provision 
may give rise to a claim for damages by the other party. 

“Section 29d. Section 23 of the present Book shall apply to the above- 
mentioned contracts when they are concluded for an unspecified period. 

“ These contracts shall fix the length of the period of notice of dismissal 
in all cases. 

“ The period thus fixed shall be at least equal to that fixed by collec- 
tive labour agreements or, in their absence, by custom. In no case shall it 
be less than one month during the first year of validity, two months during 
the second year, and three months after the second year. 

“The period of notice for travellers and representatives employed 
outside France shall be prolonged by the normal duration of the return 
— when the termination of their contract entails their return to 

nce. 
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“The period of notice shall not be required in cases of serious fault, 
or during the probationary period, the length of which shall be fixed by the 
written contract and, for the purposes of the present section, shall not be 
longer than the period fixed for this purpose by collective agreements or, 
in their absence, by custom. 

“Section 29e. On the termination of a contract concluded for an 
unspecified period, or on the expiry of a contract for a specified period, the 
traveller, representative, or local salesman shall be entitled, by way of 
salary under the terms of the contract, to the commission or allowances on 
future orders which are the direct outcome of his work before the end of the 
contract. 

“Section 29f. On the termination of a written contract concluded 
for an unspecified period, either by the employer or on account of force 
majeure, when such termination is not due to serious fault on the part of the 
traveller, representative, or local salesman, the latter shall be entitled to 
compensation in proportion to the number and value of the customers 
personally obtained, found, or developed by him, due account being taken 
of any special remuneration granted during the operation of the contract 
for such work. 

“ Such compensation shall be independent of any other amounts which 
may be due for the abusive cancellation of the contract under the provisions 
of section 23 of the present Book. 

“When the traveller, representative, or local salesman is engaged by 
a contract for a specified period, the contract shall stipulate that on its 
expiry or in case of its premature cancellation by the employer without 
serious fault on the part of the traveller, representative, or local salesman, 
the latter shall be entitled to the compensation specified in the first paragraph 
of the present section, without prejudice to the compensation due in case 
of premature cancellation for failure to comply with obligations arising 
out of the contract concluded for a specified period. 

“Section 29g. The privilege established by section 2101 (4) of the 
Civil Code shall apply to the compensation mentioned in the present text. 
It shall apply likewise, in the case of a contract for a specified period, to 
a fraction of the compensation, if any, granted for premature cancellation 
equal to the compensation which would be due for failure to give due notice 
under a contract for an unspecified period. 

“Section 29h. All agreements concluded with intent to evade the pro- 
visions of the present text shall be null and void. 

“Section 291i. The provisions of the present text shall be applicable 
to contracts in force. ” 


Great Britain 
Legal Provisions 

From the legal point of view a traveller is considered to be an 
employee when his remuneration consists partly in a fixed salary. 
In the absence of any special agreement he is subject to the common 
law on the relations between master and servant. 

The distinction between an employee (servant) and a commercial 
agent rests on the following bases. 

A servant is a person who is under the direct orders and super- 
vision of his master and is bound to carry out all reasonable orders 
given in the course of his work. A commercial agent, on the other 
hand, is a person who undertakes to produce a specified result em- 
ploying his own means and is not deemed to be a servant of the em- 
ployer. As a general rule agents receive no salary but are remunerated 
by a commission on the orders they place with the employers under 
their agreement. 
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Commercial travellers are in principle liable to insurance against 
sickness and unemployment under the national legislation (except 
when the occupation is only of an auxiliary character). 

From the point of view of occupational accidents, if the relation 
of master and servant exists bet ween the parties and if the employee’s 
remuneration does not exceed £350 a year, he is entitled to the bene- 
fits of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. This Act does not apply 
to independent agents. 

Commercial travellers, like all other persons, come under common 
law as regards their conditions of employment. Commercial travellers 
who sell for forward delivery either wholesale or retail are not liable 
for any special fees for the right to carry on their occupation. Opinions 
vary as to the desirability of such fees, and in general commercial 
travellers seem to be opposed to them. 


Method of Payment. Remuneration 


The most usual method of remuneration of travellers and repre- 
sentatives is a fixed salary with payment of travelling expenses and 
a percentage on turnover (commission). 

The following methods of remuneration are also in use: a fixed 
salary with payment of travelling expenses ; a percentage on turn- 
over ; payment of travelling expenses and a percentage on turnover ; 
a guaranteed minimum salary with payment of travelling expenses 
and a percentage on turnover. 

There are a certain number of travellers whose earnings consist 
of a share, which is usually 50 per cent., of whatever profit they can 
make on the cost price charged to them by the firm they represent 
for the articles they are handling. 

It is found that employers have a marked tendency, probably 
due to the existing extent of unemployment, to engage travellers 
paid solely on a commission basis, who in many cases are also asked 
to pay their own travelling expenses. 

No distinction as regards the method of payment is made between 
wholesale and retail commercial travellers. As a general rule the 
scale of salaries is slightly lower for retail travellers, and when the 
remuneration consists solely of a percentage on turnover it is obvious 
that the wholesale traveller, on account of the large sums involved, 
will be able to earn more than a retail traveller dealing with smaller 
orders. 

There are no general rules for determining the fixed salary. This 
depends on many conditions: the trade in which the traveller is 
engaged, the status of his firm and of the traveller himself, and the 
amount of profit which the goods handled can carry. In numerous 
cases it may be said that travellers receive different remuneration 
for the same work. This is due to the fact that they are engaged by 
individual negotiations and not by trade union action. 

The question of increments of salary is generally regulated by 
agreement between the contracting parties. There is no general 
scale of annual increments according to the number of years of service. 
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Travelling expenses are generally paid in advance, and the usual 
custom now is that an advance of an agreed sum corresponding to 
the amount of expenses that have to be incurred is made week by 
week. Expenses are vouched for at the end of the week and the 
amount of the advance is then fixed for the following week’s journey. 
In certain trades, such as the drapery trade, where the travellers 
have to carry a fairly large bulk of samples, the general procedure 
is to agree to a lump sum as covering the expenses. If there is a 
balance in any period from this lump sum the traveller is not called 
upon to account for it; if, on the other hand, he spends more, he 
must find the difference himself. 

The conditions of remuneration for commercial travellers are in 
practically every case fixed by individual agreements between the 
contracting parties. There is no such thing as a collective agreement 
or a general rate applicable to any category or group of travellers, 
though, of course, in cases where firms employ a large number of 
travellers, say, 300 or 400, the remuneration for all of them would 
be based on an agreed minimum and the variations from that 
minimum would depend almost entirely upon the turnover of each 
traveller. Standard agreements are applied by numerous firms 
prescribing the conditions of employment, but not necessarily 
specifying a fixed salary or agreed rates. 


Period of Notice. Termination of the Contract 


There is no legislative provision concerning a legal period of notice 
for dismissal in the case of a commercial traveller. Like every other 
servant without a special contract he is entitled to a reasonable 
notice to terminate his services, and decisions in contested cases 
have fixed the general period of such notice at three months. In 
certain trades where the notice provided in special contracts is, say, 
one month, as is the general rule in the grocery trade, a traveller en- 
gaged in the trade without a contract would be subject to such shorter 
notice, if it is shown that this notice is the generally accepted term 
provided for by special contracts. 


Italy 
Legal Provisions 


The status of commercial travellers and local salesmen employed 
by undertakings represented by the Fascist Confederation of Com- 
merce is regulated by a collective agreement which came into force 
in April 1928 and has since been renewed every two years. 

Commercial travellers and local salesmen employed by under- 
takings represented by the Fascist Confederation of Industry are 
not yet covered by a national agreement. Pending the conclusion 
of such an agreement they are covered by the provisions of the Legis- 
lative Decree of 13 November 1924 concerning private salaried em- 
_ployees in so far as they are considered to be employees. 
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Under the second clause of the collective agreement mentioned 
above, a commercial traveller is defined for the purposes of the agree- 
ment as anyone who is regularly required, in virtue of a relationship 
of subordination entered into with an undertaking, to travel in specified 
areas with a view to selling the articles in which the undertaking 
deals, whether he travels at his own or the undertaking’s expense, 
whether he receives a fixed salary or is remunerated wholly or partly 
on a commission basis, and whether or not he himself bears his 
expenses. 

Persons who travel for several firms at once, with the consent 
of these firms and in virtue.of a relationship of subordination con- 
tracted with each, are also considered to be commercial travellers. 

On the other hand, the collective agreement does not apply to 
persons who, while covering a specified district, enjoy complete 
freedom in the performance of their work and in the choice of their 
route and the employment of their time. 

Solely with a view to making incorporation in a trade union 
possible, a Ministerial Decree of 11 January 1931 included within 
the definition of employers persons who are personally, i.e. directly, 
liable for the payment of income tax, and within that of workers, 
persons who pay this tax through the medium of the employers, 
who are required to make the necessary payments in proportion to 
the wages paid to their staff. 

The status of representatives of foreign firms or commercial 
establishments is governed by sections 367-376 of the Commercial 
Code and is the same as that of agents. 

Commercial agents, representatives, sub-representatives, travellers, 
and local salesmen are organised in a single national trade association 
affiliated to the Fascist Confederation of Commercial Workers. 

There is no occupational identity card for this occupation. As 
a rule employers provide their representatives with an act of procur- 
ation or agency or with letters of introduction. 

Commercial travellers, representatives, and agents are com- 
pulsorily insured by their employers against unemployment, invalidity, 
old age, and tuberculosis in accordance with the law, unless their 
salaries are more than 800 lire a month, when insurance is voluntary. 

In the event of sickness, representatives, travellers, and agents 
in the service of commercial establishments enjoy the treatment 
prescribed by the rules of the National Sickness Fund for Commercial 
Employees. Those who are not employed by commercial establish- 
ments enjoy the advantages provided under section 6 of the Legis- 
lative Decree of 13 November 1924. 


Method of Payment. Remuneration 


The remuneration of travellers employed by commercial and 
industrial firms may take one of the following forms : a fixed salary 
and repayment of day-to-day expenses (travelling expenses, hotel 
bills, and luggage expenses); a fixed salary, a daily allowance for 
expenses, and commission on business done ; commission on business 


7 
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done and repayment of the price of the railway season ticket ; com- 
mission only. 

The system of a guaranteed minimum salary and that of payment 
of a commission with the repayment of day-to-day expenses are 
practically never applied. 

Some firms conclude a contract for a limited period with their 
representatives under which the salary, daily allowance, and travelling 
expenses are lumped together in one amount. 

As regards the remuneration of commercial travellers, there is 
no difference between those employed by wholesale and retail firms 
respectively. 

Commercial travellers may be divided into three categories : 

(a) travellers in the service of large industrial undertakings 
(materials, hats, hardware, etc.), whose remuneration usually 
consists of a fixed salary, a daily allowance, and a small percentage 
commission on sales ; the commission is sometimes replaced by 
an end-of-year bonus based on the profits of the undertaking ; 

(b) commercial travellers in the service of wholesale firms 
selling materials, haberdashery, etc., who are paid in the same 
way but receive a very small fixed salary, repayment of expenses, 
and a larger commission ; 

(c) travellers for food-manufacturing firms, travellers in the 
service of small wholesalers, and house-to-house salesmen are 
nearly always paid on commission; the employer frequently 
pays the cost of their railway season ticket. 


The method of remuneration of these three main categories natu- 
rally varies considerably from one undertaking to another, certain 
firms in the first category paying their travellers solely on commis- 
sion, while some of those in the third pay only a fixed salary. 

There are no periodical increments, but a gradual increase in 
salary is customary in the vast majority of undertakings. Generally 
speaking, the remuneration of travellers reaches a practically stable 
level after a few years, except for the end-of-year bonuses, which are 
proportional to the firm’s profits. 

In undertakings which have retained the custom of repaying 
travelling expenses one of the following two methods is usually 
applied : 

(a) repayment of the cost of the railway season ticket and 
payment of a fixed daily allowance specified in advance and 
covering all expenses (board and lodging, porters, luggage, etc.) ; 

(b) a daily allowance based on an account of expenses sub- 
mitted weekly to the employer and including travelling expenses, 
taxis, etc, 

In addition to travelling expenses the employers nearly always 
grant advances on salary, paying the balance at the end of the month 
or quarter on a kind of current-account system. 

The clauses of the collective agreement for travellers and local 
salesmen employed by commercial establishments merely fix the 
minimum salary. 
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Where the traveller is paid solely on a commission basis he may 
work for several undertakings, provided that they do not compete 
with each other. 

Commission is paid quarterly or half-yearly ; monthly advances 
are sometimes made. 

An agent representing a single establishment may be included in 
the category of commercial travellers so far as his legal status is 
concerned. 

No special taxes or fees are payable by commercial travellers, 
except, of course, ordinary income tax. 


Holidays with Pay. 

The length of annual holidays and the conditions under which 
they are granted are defined as follows in the collective agreement 
referred to above (section 7). 

Commercial travellers are entitled to annual leave of 10 days 
after 1 and not more than 2 years’ service ; 15 days after 2 and not 
more than 8 years’ service ; 20 days after 8 and not more than 15 
years’ service ; 25 days after 15 and not more than 20 years’ service ; 
30 days after more than 20 years’ service. 

Those who have completed their probationary period but not 
a full year’s service are entitled to one-twelfth of the minimum leave 
(10 days) for every month of effective service, only complete months 
being counted. 

During his annual leave a commercial traveller receives his usual 
fixed salary. 

Leave is normally due during the period May to October and must 
be granted as to at least two-thirds in a continuous spell, save in 
exceptional cases where a special agreement has been concluded 
between the employer and the traveller. 

Special leave granted for serious family reasons or sick leave 
granted on a medical certificate is not deducted from the annual leave. 

The order in which annual leave is taken is fixed by the employer 
in accordance with the convenience of the undertaking. 

In case of dismissal the traveller is entitled to one-twelfth of his 
annual leave for every month actually worked during the year con- 
cerned. 

If owing to distance a traveller is prevented for more than a 
month from returning home, he is entitled, instead of the weekly 
rest day, to a period of leave equal to the number of rest days not 
used, with the possibility of returning home at the firm’s expense. 

Commercial travellers abroad enjoy the treatment specified above 
in so far as the distance allows and in accordance with the special 
agreements concluded with the undertaking. 


Privileged Claims. 
In the event of the firm’s bankruptcy, salaries are treated as 


preferential claims in the sense of section 15 of the Legislative Decree 
of 18 November 1924, section 778 of the Commercial Code, and section 
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19 of the collective agreement in force for commercial travellers and 
agents in the service of commercial establishments. 


Period of Notice. Termination of the Contract 

In the event of dismissal notice must be given in conformity with 
the provisions of section 10 of the Legislative Decree of 18 November 
1924, and, for employees of commercial establishments, of sections 
13, 14, 16, 17, and 18 of the collective agreement. In a number of 
provinces more favourable conditions are in force in virtue of local 
custom and usage. 

Section 13 of the collective agreement stipulates that the termin- 
ation of a contract for the hire of services must be preceded by notice 
regularly given in writing, whether the traveller is dismissed by the 
undertaking or resigns of his own accord. For travellers within the 
country the periods of notice are as follows: one month for those 
who have completed their probationary period but not yet performed 
5 years’ service ; 45 days for those who have completed 5 and less 
than 10 years’ service; 2 months for those who have completed 
10 years’ service. 

The above periods of notice are doubled for travellers working 
abroad. 

Failing notice duly given as specified above, compensation equal 
to the remuneration corresponding to the period of notice is due. 

The period of notice of dismissal runs from the middle or the 
end of the month. 

In addition to the period of notice specified above or, failing such 
notice, in addition to the corresponding compensation, the traveller 
is entitled on dismissal to compensation equal to twenty-five thirtieths 
of his monthly salary for each year of service. Where payment is 
made wholly or partly in the form of commission, bonuses on results, 
or profit-sharing bonuses, the compensation is calculated on the basis 
of the average for the last three years or, if the traveller has not 
completed three years’ service, on the basis of the average for his 
whole period of service (section 10 of the Legislative Decree of 13 
November 1924). 


Compensation for Dismissal. 


In calculating the compensation for dismissal and length of service 
payable under a contract for an indefinite period, the whole of the 
time spent in the service of the same undertaking, whether under 
contracts of specified or of indefinite duration, is always taken into 
account, 

This provision does not apply to the first contractual relation 
governed by a contract of limited duration if the total period of 
service does not exceed two years. Nevertheless, this period is also 
taken into consideration in calculating the above compensation 
provided that a contractual relation of some kind exists between the 
traveller and the undertaking. 
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Compensation for dismissal must be paid at once to the traveller 
on the cessation of his employment. In the event of delay due to a 
contested claim or to any other reason whatever, interest at the 
commercial rate must be paid from the date on which the employ- 
ment actually ceased (section 17 of the collective agreement). 

If the undertaking changes hands or undergoes any kind of change, 
or if the original undertaking fails to give the notice or pay the com- 
pensation provided by the agreement in case of dismissal, the new 
undertaking which succeeds it is bound, if it does not intend to meet 
the obligations and retain the services of the traveller with all the 
rights acquired by him during his previous service, to fulfil all the 
liabilities incumbent on the previous undertaking in virtue of the 
collective agreement in the same way as if notice of dismissal had 
actually been given (section 18 of the collective agreement). 


Radius Clause. 


Under section 36 of the collective agreement competition is treated 
as a serious offence, which may be held in certain cases to constitute 
a reason for dismissal without compensation. 


Settlement of Disputes 


In the event of dispute, if the compulsory conciliation procedure 
conducted by the competent trade association in accordance with the 
Royal Decree of 21 May 1934 fails to bring about agreement, the 
case may be submitted to the competent judicial authority, which 
in this case is the Labour Tribunal. 


(To be continued.) 


Labour Inspection in Hungary, 1928-1933 


ORGANISATION 


Labour inspection in Hungary is organised in thirteen districts, for 
which in 1938 there were 38 inspectors. The districts vary greatly in 
relative importance ; on account of the centralisation of industry in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, the Budapest district by itself included, 
in 1933, 39.6 per cent. of the undertakings and 63.5 per cent. of the 
workers subject to labour inspection, whereas other districts included 
only from 2.9 to 3 per cent. of the undertakings and 0.8 to 1.5 per cent. 
of the workers. Also as a result of the geographical distribution of 
industry, the number of undertakings per inspector varied, according 
to the district, from 298 to 783, the average for all the districts being 
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518. There is however a great difference between the size of the under- 
takings in the various areas ; in the most developed district the average 
number of workers per undertaking in 19383 was 22, while in another 
district it was as low as 4, the average for the whole country being 13.7. 


The inspectors supervise three main categories of institutions : 

(a) industrial undertakings using any kind of mechanical power ; 

(b) undertakings not using mechanical power but employing at least 
20 persons ; 

(c) apart from the two conditions just mentioned, undertakings for 
which a permit is required, i.e. all undertakings regarded as dan- 
gerous, unhealthy, or offensive. 


The inspectors’ principal activity consists in visiting factories. 
Their duties have two objects in view which are practically insepar- 
able : the enforcement of the laws relating to industry, and the pro- 
tection of the workers. The inspection of boilers, although combining 
both these aspects, may, on account of its special nature and the large 
amount of work it entails, be regarded as a separate function of the 
inspectorate. 

The inspectors are also called upon to carry out certain subsidiary 
tasks, either as part of their regular duties or as occasion arises, most 
of which are connected with the enforcement of the legislation for the 
development of industry. For instance, they take part in the enquiries 
made before permits are issued for establishing new undertakings, 
submit expert reports to the authorities on industrial questions, make 
proposals regarding tax exemptions which may be granted to certain 
undertakings, see that the conditions required for such exemption are 
fulfilled, supervise the use made of machinery imported free of customs 
duty, give a preliminary opinion with regard to permits for employing 
foreign workers, etc. 

The labour inspectorate works under the authority of the Ministry 
of Commerce !, which publishes an annual report on its activities. 
Since 1928 these reports have been drawn up in the form of a system- 
atic summary of the individual reports of the chief inspectors of the 
various districts. The last report published was for 1933. 


STATISTICS 


It should be noted that the period covered by the reports under 
review includes both the peak and the lowest level reached in an epoch 
of marked industrial fluctuation. In 1928 and 1929, as a result of 
determined efforts to industrialise the country, there was an unpre- 
cedented increase in industrial production. In 1930, however, there 
was a sharp decline, and in 1932 the depression reached its lowest 
point, which was succeeded in 1933 by a scarcely perceptible upward 


tendency. 





2 A recent Act instituting a Ministry of Labour has transferred the labour 
inspectorate to this new Ministry. 
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This general movement appears most clearly in the variations in 
the number of workers subject to inspection : 330,109 in 1928, 343,246 
in 1929, 312,815 in 1930, 285,844 in 1931, 265,779 in 1932, and 267,765 
in 1938. The average for the five previous years was 290,172. 

Significantly, however, there was no corresponding fluctuation 
in the number of undertakings subject to inspection : after an average 
of 12,302 for the period 1923 to 1927, the figures for the years under 
review were 15,640, 17,713, 19,037, 19,395, 19,337, and 19,512. There 
was therefore scarcely any falling off in the number of undertakings, 
and the depression merely checked their increase. 

The number of undertakings actually inspected was rather more 
variable. Whereas in 1928 and 1929 the inspectors had been able to 
visit 81.5 and 84.8 per cent. respectively of the undertakings subject 
to inspection, this percentage fell in the following years to 77.1, 62.0, 
46.3, and 58.8. There was not however so marked a decrease in the 
number of workers inspected, for the workers employed in the under- 
takings visited represented 93 per cent. of the total number subject 
to inspection ; it was only in the last two years that this percentage 
fell to 86. 

This reduction in the inspectors’ activity is also shown in the figures 
relating, on the one hand, to visits of inspection, enquiries, etc., as 
regards both the service as a whole and the average per individual 
inspector, and, on the other hand, to the average number of undertak- 
ings visited per inspector. 





Average number 
oO 


Number of visits of inspection, 
enquiries, etc. 





undertakings visited 
| Total Per inspector | per inspector 
| 





24.951 713 
27,375 
27,353 
22,372 
18,535 


22,611 














It will be seen from this table that, before the increase in the 
last year, the general activity of the inspectorate had diminished 
between 1930 and 1932 by about one-third, and that the average 
number of undertakings visited per inspector had fallen by about 
43 per cent. 

The slackening in the supervision of undertakings—a supervision 
which is regarded as the primary function of inspection—is to be 
ascribed to the fact that the inspectors’ other tasks form a large part 
of their duties, as is shown by the following table : 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE INSPECTORATE IN 1932 





Activity Number Percentage 








Inspection of undertakings 9,080 49 
Inspection of boilers 6,698 


Enquiries regarding tax exemptions, special 
facilities, etc. 2,125 11.5 


Supervision of building operations 374 2 
Enquiries before opening of new undertakings 149 0.8 


Enquiries into industrial accidents 108 0.6 

















In 1933 there was a slight change in these percentages ; in partic- 
ular, the percentage of visits of inspection to undertakings rose to 52, 
as a result, it seems, of an increase in the number of inspectors from 
36 to 38. 

With regard to the practical results of the inspection, it should 
be mentioned that during the six years under review the inspectors 
reported faults or irregular practices in 59.1, 56.8, 56.3, 52.2, 50.1, 
and 44.8 per cent. of the undertakings visited. The number of warnings 
and instructions issued in the various years was 23,926, 25,590, 26,060, 
17,964, 13,007, and 14,536. Legal proceedings were taken in 390, 
427, 408, 264, 131, and 185 cases, representing respectively 3.0, 2.8, 
2.6, 2.2, 1.5, and 1.6 per cent. of the undertakings visited. 

The rapid decrease since 1931 in the number of irregular practices 
and corrective measures is not to be accounted for solely by the fact 
that in these latter years a considerable number of undertakings were 
not visited by the inspectors. It was also due, no doubt, to the slowing 
down of industrial activity and to a general improvement of conditions 
in undertakings that were by then accustomed to inspection. As 
mentioned in the 1933 report, a large number of the irregular practices 
recorded were in small undertakings, hitherto of a handicraft nature, 
which had installed mechanical power and were therefore visited by an 
inspector for the first time. Lastly, the number of warnings and in- 
structions issued was also slightly lower for reasons of expediency, the 
inspectors having usually refrained from ordering changes to be made 
in the equipment of an undertaking where such changes would have 
been too costly for an owner who was already in difficulties owing to 
the depression. 

The faults and irregular practices recorded by the inspectors 
are classified in their reports under four main heads, the relative 
importance of which remained practically the same during the six years 
in question. On the average, 47.4 per cent. of the cases in which the 
inspectors issued warnings or instructions related to the prevention 
of accidents, 19.4 per cent. to industrial hygiene, and 10.3 per cent. 
to the laws and regulations relating to industry, while the remainder, 
22.9 per cent., covered all other cases. 
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ACCIDENTS AND SAFETY 


The fairly high percentage of cases in which action was taken for 
the prevention of accidents shows that it is with this question that the 
labour inspectors are chiefly concerned. This branch of their work, 
however, does not consist solely of warnings and instructions pro- 
voked by defective equipment ; there are also the enquiries that have 
to be made after certain accidents. In this field, the complete reorga- 
nisation of accident insurance has brought about a situation which 
judging by the criticisms they have made, the inspectors do not find 
altogether satisfactory. In particular, Act No. XXI of 1927 on accident 
insurance prescribes that any accident coming under the provisions 
of the Act must be reported to the competent labour inspection office, 
at the same time as to the police and the district insurance fund. 
Since, however, the scope of this Act is much wider than that of 
the Act on labour inspection, a considerable number of the accidents 
reported to the labour inspectors are outside their competence. More- 
over, the majority of the accidents do not appear to call for special action 
on their part. Thus, for the years 1931 to 1933, out of 15,152, 15,015, 
and 17,700 accidents reported to the inspectors, of which 11,646, 
11,565, and 11,554 respectively were recognised as within their com- 
petence, only 979, 715, and 949 were investigated by the inspectors 
on their regular visit to the undertakings concerned. 

Under another provision of the Accident Insurance Act, the 
National Social Insurance Institution is required to notify the inspectors 
’ of any investigation it proposes to make, in order that they may have 
an opportunity of participating. Although much might have been 
hoped of this provision, the results do not appear to have come up to 
expectation. The inspectors complain that the enquiries—which, 
far from being of a technical nature, are intended primarily to determine 
the right to compensation—do not take place until several months 
after the accident, which often makes it impossible to reconstitute the 
circumstances in which the accident occurred. Further, the date of 
the enquiry is not communicated to them in good time. For these 
various reasons, the collaboration between the two institutions is not 
very efficient, as appears from the following figures : 





Number of enquiries : 
Percentage of 


~| cases in which 
im which the ingpectors | im which, they | oy which they sent_| the initation 
participate participated © written opinion 











1929} | 3,207 | 375 47 132 = | 
1930 3,144 280 65 | 110 

1931 2,711 270 30 11.0 
1932 2,342 108 23 5.6 
1933 2,015 106 27 6.6 




















? The figures for 1928, during which the new Act was only partially applied, cannot be 
taken into account. 


1 Cf. report for the years 1928-1930, p. 74; report for 1931, p. 72 ; and report 
for 1932, p. 79. 
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It may be added that the efficiency of accident prevention measures 
remained at a comparatively stable level. The accident frequency 
per thousand workers was 40.7 in 1931 and 43 in 1932 and 1933. The 
reports state that most of the accidents were due to causes over which 
the inspectors could have little or no control. Thus, in 1932, out of 
44 fatal accidents, 43 per cent. were due to the imprudence of the vic- 
tim, 25 per cent. to the negligence of third parties, 25 per cent. to pure 
accident, and only 7 per cent. to the absence of safety devices. The 
inspectors point out, however, that their activity in this field would 
be much facilitated if, instead of being obliged to appeal to the admin- 
istrative authorities, they themselves had the power to order the 
necessary measures to be taken. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


The reports note that in general employers show a fairly wide 
understanding of the workers’ interests in the matter of industrial 
hygiene. It is only in small undertakings, and especially in those 
suffering from the depression, that the owners are reluctant to incur 
the slightest expenditure on hygienic improvements. 

The number of measures taken by the inspectors in this field fell 
by half from 1930 to 1932 (4,650, 3,158, 2,339) and rose slightly 
in 1983 (2,633). Expressed as percentages of the number of under- 
takings inspected, the annual figures for the period 1928 to 1933 are 
35.3, 28.8, 26.3, 38.3, 26.2, and 22.9. The corresponding figures per 
thousand workers inspected are 14.6, 13.5, 12.1, 16.3, 8.8, and 11.4. 
As regards the nature of the observations made, on an average 19.7 
related to the absence of first-aid equipment, 16.5 per cent. to general 
cleanliness, 11.4 per cent. to defective flooring and tiling, 4.9 per cent. 
to the removal of noxious fumes, dust, and smoke, and 4.1 per cent. to 


ventilation. 
EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


The employment of women, children, and young persons is at 
present governed mainly by Act No. V of 1928, which gives effect to the 
International Labour Conventions concerning the night work of women 
and children. As the Act came into force during 1931, the reports 
published since 1932 give statistics of the different categories of workers 
it protects. It should however be observed that the scope of the Act 
goes considerably beyond the competence of the inspectors, so that 
the figures relating to women and children cannot be regarded as 
representing all the persons protected by the Act. 

In 1932, out of 228,283 workers employed in the undertakings 
visited by the inspectors, there were 60,034 women, 9,238 young 
persons 16 to 18 years of age, and 4,168 children under 16 years of 
age. In the following year, out of a total of 230,219 persons employed 
in the undertakings inspected, the number of women was 64,473, 
of young persons 9,597, and of children 5,325. Thus, although there 
was hardly any change in the total, the proportion of women rose 
from 26.2 to 28.8 per cent. and that of children and young persons 
from 12 to 18 years of age from 5.9 to 6.5 per cent. 
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In 1982 and 1983, the number of cases in which the inspectors took 
action in regard to the protection of women, children, and young 
persons was comparatively small : 34 and 39 cases of illegal employ- 
ment of children and young persons, 10 and 8 cases of employment 
of women at night. 

Analysis of the circumstances in which the inspectors had to take 
action for the enforcement of the law on the employment of children 
shows that the great majority related to their employment in excess 
of the number of hours permitted by law. Under the Act, which does 
not limit the working hours of adults, the maximum working day 
is fixed at 8 hours for children from 12 to 14 years of age and at 10 hours 
for children from 14 to 16 years of age. As regards young persons from 
16 to 18 years of age, the Act contains no formal provision limiting 
their working hours, but it provides that they must be given an 
uninterrupted rest period of 11 hours at night, which, in practice, 
reduces their maximum working day to 13 hours. Under this pro- 
vision a provincial inspector had to take action in the case of a textile 
factory which employed 16 girls from 16 to 18 years of age during 14 
hours a day. 

As regards the night work of women, the provisions in force are 
in conformity with the International Convention adopted at Washing- 
ton and ratified by Hungary. The number of contraventions reported 
by the inspectors is insignificant. It must be observed, however, that 
for financial reasons the inspectors were able to make very few night 
inspections. In 1933, out of 11,481 undertakings inspected only 4 
were visited during the night. 


ADDITIONAL Duties oF INSPECTORS 


This account would be incomplete without a few words on the 
activities of the inspectors in connection with labour disputes and 
social insurance. 

In labour disputes, the inspector is hardly in the position of more 
than an observer. He must follow every strike closely and report to 
the Minister of Commerce if the conciliation proceedings appear 
likely to fail. These proceedings, however, are opened only on a request 
of one of the parties addressed to the competent inspector, who, as 
just indicated, takes no direct action. 

As regards social insurance, the inspectors’ function is limited to 
seeing that the workers of an undertaking are all insured and that the 
employers do not make unjustifiable deductions from wages under the 
head of insurance contributions. In carrying out this task, the in- 
spectors have an opportunity of verifying various details connected 
with the working of the insurance scheme. The 1932 report adds that 
the control in question is not of great interest from the point of view of 
labour protection, for if an employer fails to declare his workers for 
insurance purposes, they are not placed at any disadvantage, since 
the employer alone bears all the consequent civil and penal liabilities." 





1 Certain other functions of the inspectors, such as the inspection of boilers and 
of building, are intentionally left out of account here. Boiler inspection is more 
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CONCLUSION 


A study of the labour inspection reports gives a general impression 
that the work of the service has been definitely hampered by lack of 
funds and the impossibility of enlarging the staff fast enough to 
keep pace with industrial development. The economic depression 
and the precarious financial situation of the State have prevented the 
Government from allocating to the labour inspectorate the credits 
this service would need if it were to carry out all the obligations 
incumbent on it.} 

On several occasions the inspectors have pointed out that owing 
to retrenchment measures they have had to restrict the number of 
their journeys, which explains why in 1932 they could visit barely 
half the number of undertakings subject to their inspection, although 
the Act provides that they should visit them at least once a year. 
Since 1933, however, notable progress has been made. In 1934, the 
staff of inspectors was increased by nearly one-third. Finally, it may 
be added that the Minister of Commerce recently stated that after 
the organisation of the new Ministry of Industry, the Government 
would reorganise the labour inspectorate, which was set up and is 
still organised under an Act of 1893. 


Seasonal Emigration of Indigenous Labour 
from Morocco to Algeria 


In the following pages a summary is given of an enquiry carried 
out, principally in 1931 and 1932, by Mr. Louis Milliot, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law of Algiers, in collaboration with Mr. Robert Wender, 
into the emigration of inhabitants of the Spanish Riff and French 
Morocco who go to work in the district of Oran and even in the more 
eastern parts of Algeria. This spontaneous movement is interesting 





or less a technical service, rendered in return for a fee payable by the owner. 
The inspection of building is the exclusive function of one expert inspector for the 
whole country. Since the object of this article is to analyse the measures taken 
by the inspectors for the enforcement of labour legislation, no attention has been 
given to certain of their more administrative duties and the results, however 
interesting, of their enquiries into the welfare institutions organised by employers. 


1 In the debate on the budget estimates for 1934-35, a deputy stated that 
labour inspection cost the State only 55,000 pengés, the credit assigned to this 
service being 264,800 pengés, a large proportion of which (210,000 pengés) was to 
be covered by the fees charged for the performance of various duties of the inspec- 
tors (report of the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies on 15 May 1934). 

2 L. Mituiot and R. WENDER : “ L’exode saisonnier des Rifains vers Il’ Algérie ”’, 
in Bulletin économique du Maroc, 1934, Vol. I, Nos. 5 and 6. 
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in itself as an aspect of labour in Morocco and Algeria which has not 
hitherto been studied, while the report upon it shows the interest 
that would attach to further similar enquiries into the spontaneous 
migration movements, external and internal, of indigenous labour 
in Northern and Central Africa. 


EMIGRATION FROM THE SPANISH RIFF 


Present Causes of the Seasonal Exodus from the Riff 


With its mountainous regions and plateaux, many of which are 
rocky and arid owing to the scanty rainfall, the Riff is a country of 
low productivity which cannot adequately support its population. 
In the eastern Riff in particular, good crops can be obtained only in 
certain regions, and they are only rarely eked out by the cultivation 
of fruit (figs and olives). Moreover, the openings provided by Spanish 
colonisation and industrial undertakings or public works are still 
inadequate to the needs of the population. 

In bad years the inhabitants of the Riff have to borrow in order 
to support themselves. As a rule the rate of interest is extremely 
high ; for instance, for 10 douros lent for three months 15 must be 
repaid, or for 5 measures of semolina advanced in winter 8 must be 
repaid in summer. In order to secure the collection of these debts, 
the Jewish money-lenders resort to various devices, the most effective 
of which is probably that of entrusting their collection to village or 
local headmen with an interest in the proceeds. 

In 1931-1932 average wages in the Riff varied from 3 to 5 pesetas, 
according to the nature of the work, but were as low as 2 or 24% pesetas 
in certain regions. In Algeria daily wages were substantially higher : 
in 1931 they varied from 12 to 20 francs according to the work and 
region ; in 1932 they were between 6 and 15 francs, plus board. The 
Riffian prefers the work at job rates which is customary in Algeria. 
In 1932 the payment for reaping was hardly more than 80 francs per 
hectare, but it had been as much as 120 francs or more in previous 
years. It is estimated that, generally speaking, the Riff labourer, 
who spends comparatively little on food, saves about half his wages. 

Lastly, the Riffians are strongly attracted to Algeria by the prestige 
of its long-established and flourishing settlements and the comfort 
of its farms. 


Structure and Conditions of Groups of Seasonal Workers 
from the Riff 


The groups of workers from the Riff consist for the most part of 
men of average age coming from all the tribes lying to the east of 
Alhucemas and the Wadi Rhis. The workers leave their douars either 
singly or in groups of two or three or more. Ready money to pay for 
food and transport is often advanced by the Jewish money-lenders 
already mentioned. The various tracks by which the workers leave 
their villages join the main routes, some of which are served by motor 
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vehicles. In 1982 some 30,000 workers ! travelled by land, half this 
number obtaining motor transport at the main collecting centres 
(Melilla, Nador, Selouan), while the rest went on foot by other routes, 
probably in order to avoid the formalities of official control. During 
the same year, 11,300 workers went directly by sea from Melilla to 
Oran. 

Before leaving the Riff the emigrant obtains a passport from the 
competent office. He also usually possesses an identity card containing 
his photograph and description, which is compulsory in the Spanish 
zone. In principle, the passport should be visaed on entering the French 
zone, where the emigrants are also required to undergo a sanitary 
inspection, including a shower bath, delousing, and vaccination, 
after which they are given the health card which they must have to 
cross the frontier. 

Riff labourers in Algeria are subject to the ordinary law applicable 
to all aliens, i.e. in principle, in order to be allowed to remain in the 
country as workers, they must produce a certificate of engagement 
and obtain a special identity card. Very few of them, however, comply 
strictly with these regulations, which the authors of the report regard 
as difficult to apply to an essentially migratory class of workers, 
unaccustomed to administrative formalities. 


Conditions of Employment in Algeria 


Riffians now migrate not only into the frontier zones and Oran, 
but even into the Department of Algiers. They often return to the 
same region or to the same employer year after year. 

As a rule, they are recruited in the following manner. A settler 
who wishes to engage seasonal workers either has a few permanent 
workers, one of whom acts as a recruiting agent, or applies to his 
neighbours or to a Moorish café in the vicinity for a “ Moroccan ” 
who will at once find him a ganger able to provide the number of 
workers considered necessary at the appointed date. 

Wages, accommodation, and the other conditions of employment 
are discussed with the ganger. Usually, too, the whole amount of the 
wages is paid to him, and he is the compulsory and only intermediary 
between workers and employer. The latter does not ask to see the 
workers’ papers, and the contract of employment is usually merely 
verbal. 

These methods are more or less universal in agriculture, but in 
industrial undertakings or on public works the workers are often 
engaged individually under more or less normal conditions. 

In order to collect the requisite number of workers, the ganger 
may, where time allows, send word to the Riff, or to workers already 
in Algeria, or he may recruit unemployed men in the neighbourhood. 
In any case he can always be sure of finding as many workers as he 
needs in a minimum of time on one of the main routes known to be 





? This is a very rough figure, owing to the difficulty of arriving at a correct 
estimate. 
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frequented by Moroccan migrants. He can also apply to Moorish 
cafés in suitable localities, or send a compatriot to wait at the stopping 
places of the motor buses and announce that workers are needed. 

The average gang consists of 15 to 25 men. The number may vary 
from day to day according to the employer’s needs, and there is no 
permanent link between its members. It is only when the gang is 
employed at job rates that its composition is at all permanent. 

In the latter case, the members of the gang work together for the 
duration of their engagement, and the pay is shared out among them 
informally by the ganger. The Riff labourers prefer to work on these 
terms, which sometimes enable them, by working specially hard, to 
double their daily earnings. Where this is the case, the working day 
begins at dawn and often continues without a break until the early 
afternoon. 

As an employer does not usually pay his seasonal workers until 
they have finished their task, he opens an account for the gang with 
the baker and other dealers instead of paying them advances on their 
wages. It has often been observed that the Riffians feed themselves 
better than the other seasonal workers from Morocco ; they have more 
food and frequently eat meat, but as a rule drink nothing but tea. 

The Riffians are best fitted for work requiring strength and endur- 
ance, but no particular training. They are especially good at hoeing 
vines, breaking up or clearing land, and work in wine cellars involving 
the handling of very heavy casks. 

When opportunity offers, they also take employment on public 
works or in large undertakings, where they are greatly appreciated 
and often receive higher pay than Algerians. 

In conclusion, the authors of the report note that emigration 
from the Riff meets the needs of Algerian agriculture and has the 
further advantage of accustoming the Riffians to a higher standard 
of living and more modern working methods. They conclude that, 
both from the economic and social standpoints, the experiment is 
satisfactory. 


EMIGRATION FROM FRENCH Morocco 


Although the report summarised here refers mainly to seasonal 
workers from the Riff, it also furnishes some interesting particulars 
of native emigration from French Morocco to Algeria under rather 
similar conditions. 

This group of emigrants, which in some years is nearly as numerous 
as that from the Spanish Riff 1, is composed of people from the Tafilalet 
or from Eastern Morocco beyond Taza. 

Under the Dahirs of 27 October 1931? and 11 January 1933, 
laying down regulations for the emigration of indigenous labourers 
from the French zone of Morocco, the only papers required by these 
workers in order to move freely about Algeria are a travelling permit 





2 For 1932 it was estimated at some 40,000 persons. 
2 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XL, No. 13, 12 Dec. 1981, p. 479. 
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and a health card issued by the supervisory authority of their place 
of residence. 

The following particulars of the migration movements and the 
characteristics of this group of workers are given. 

The workers from the Tafilalet, who are intelligent and very 
strong, usually prefer work such as well sinking, tunnel boring, etc., 
for which they show some aptitude, rather than agriculture. These 
workers come to Algeria with travelling permits issued by the offices 
for Native Affairs. They usually return home in autumn for the date 
harvest. Like the Riffians, they keep very much to themselves, and 
seem to be very united. They often earn as much as 25 francs a day, 
and spend about half this sum on their food. 

The Sahraoua often migrate in groups 75 to 100 strong, travelling 
by Bou-Arfa, Berguent and Oujda. The kind of work they prefer is 
harvesting, and they usually stay only two or three months. 

The Beni-Snassen, a mountain tribe of Berber origin living in the 
northermost part of Eastern Morocco, do the same kinds of work 
as the Riffians, and live in similar regions and circumstances, without, 
however, mixing with them at all. 





STATISTICS 


Statistics of the General Level 
of Unemployment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level 
of unemployment for 33 countries. Figures for different industries 
and occupations will be found in the J.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. 
II: Labour Statistics), which also gives notes on the sources, scope, 
and methods of compilation of each series. The principal problems 
of these statistics are examined in other publications of the Office ! ; 
for figures based on unemployment insurance statistics additional 
information as to the scope and working of these schemes will be 
found in a special study by the Office.* Yearly figures (averages 
for twelve months) are given for the period from 1927 onwards and 
are in some cases computed by the Office. The figures are the latest 
available and are in some cases provisional; they are subject to 
change as new figures become available. Unless otherwise indicated 
the monthly figures refer to the end of each month. 

It should be emphasised that, if not otherwise stated, the figures 
relate to persons recorded as wholly unemployed, and in most cases 
fall far short of the reality. Their principal value is in indicating 
the fluctuations from time to time, and only between such movements 
are international comparisons possible ; the various series are 
not equally sensitive to changes on the labour market and an 
equal change in any two series does not necessarily represent a corres- 
ponding change in the countries concerned. Moreover, changes in 
legislation, in administrative practices, in the frequency of regis- 
tration of the unemployed, in the amount of “short time ” worked, 
and in “normal” hours often result in a decrease (or increase) in 
the recorded level of unemployment which does not correspond to 
changes in employment. Percentages are, however, more reliable 
than absolute numbers as measures of changes in the level of un- 
employment. Where available, figures of “ partial unemployment ” 
are also given, but they are uncertain, incomplete, and based on 
different definitions ; thus here too international comparisons are 
not possible. 

The sign * signifies: “no figures exist’; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ” ; the sign + : “ provisional figure”. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 


1 Methods of Statistics of Unemployment ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 7 ; 
Geneva, 1925. Report on the Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians (containing resolutions on the best methods of compiling 
unemployment statistics) ; Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 8 ; Geneva, 1925. 

2 Unemployment Insurance and Various Forms of Relief for the Unemployed, 
International Labour Conference, Seventeenth Session, Geneva, 1933. 
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5,617 sd 5,902 | 15.4 19,089 2,895 ° l 3,104 ad 
4,851 75,689! 7,175 16.6 19,353 5,003 ° | 4,833 ° 
8,709 257,722 ad | 22.3 | 27,479 41,430" ° 24,083 |; sd 
14,587 339,372" || 14,790 30.8 | 32,705 51,549 40,173 18,239 33,352 
8,156 275,774 16,588 33.4 35,591 53,382 48,456 18,370 | 25,255 
4,965 211,022* || 15,962 | 30.7 35,121 47,028 43,175 a —_ 

904 || 182,828*|| 12.934 | 24.7 25,386 || 49,931 45,793 | * — 

949 193,364* |; 12,998 | 24.6 27,210 50,545 46,894 || ? _ 

999 || 213,876" || 13,690 | 25.6 31,083 |] 50,026 46,754 * | _ 
1,796 186,188" || 14,631 | 27.1 34,292 48,094 45,359 od _ 
5,012 115,706* || 15,771 | 29.1 38,556 45,963 42,992 . _ 
7,854 104,381? || 17,792 | 32.8 40,288 || 44,283 42.054 vd _ 
7,604 180,61 18,809 34.2 39,328 43,784 40,370 sd _ 
7,008 147,091 || 17,976 | 32.6 40,637 | 42,906 39,602 e _— 
6,451 187,245° || 17,506 31.3 40,682 \ 43,654 40,351 ° i} _ 
5,975 — 17,221 30.6 40,450 tl 44,672 41,886 ° _ 
3,266 _ 14,446 | 25.5 33,962 46,551 43,277 * _ 
1,812 — 12,200 31.1 1 28,930 || 48,641 45,231 nd i} _ 
1,705 —_ — = — | 50,347 47,278 * | — 

* i 
- . . | | 

* \| * } * * | * | * | * | 

| | | | 
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2 Revised figures. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 
* Number of relief funds. 


insurance. 


forestry workers and timber floaters. 


SWEDEN 
Statistics 
Trade union of local 
returns unemployment 
pets committees 
Unemployed Applicants 


for relief 


Number | Par cant. segfotered 





STATISTICS 
STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT ( cont. ) 

NETHERLANDS POLAND | RUMANIA || 

Employ- Employ- | 

ay oe ment Employment ment || 

statisti exchange || exchange statistics exchange I 

Date moeued statistics statistics * ‘|| 
. Applications for 7 | 

Unemployed Un- Un- 

_ employed ||- work registered || employed 

Number | Per cent. | registered Number | Per cent. | registered | 
1927 26,868 | 9.0 * 163,953 7.5 i ° | 31,076 | 12.0 | 19,229 
1928 22,009 6.9 ° 125,552 5.0 | 10,373 | 29, "716 | 10.6 | 16, 662 
1929 | 27,775 7.5 se 129,450 4.9 7,288 ! 32,6218 | 10.7* 10,212 
1930 | 41,281 9.7 e 226,659 8.8 25,335 42,016 12.2 13,723 
1931 96,751 18.7 138,200 299,502 | 12.6 35,737 | 64, 815, 17.2 | 46,540 
1932 177,557 30.0 271,092 255,582 11.8 38,890 i} 90,677 22.8 | 113,907 
1933 176,429 31.4 322,951 249,660 11.9 29,063 || 97,316 | 23.7 | 164,773 
1934 170,681 31.9 332,772 342,166 16.3 17,253 i 84,685 19.0 114,802 
1934 July 154,188 30.9 297,744 295,149 14.0 12,758 I 63,712 14.1 | 86,253 
Aug. 157,051 31.7 302,095 289,388 13.8 13,069 65,300 14.4 | 83.042 
Sept. 153,833 31.3 309,623 289,220 13.8 | 11,795 || 65,744 14.2 78,918 
Oct. 156,929 32.0 328,926 294,874 14.0 | 12,570 || 74,306 16.0 84,811 
Nov. 162,993 33.3 365,613 333,425 15.9 13,887 || 84,744 18.2 92,016 
Dec. 215,197 37.9 414,342 413,703 19.7 16,523 || 115,064 25.0 92,881 
1935 Jan. | 241,432 | 42.7 432,392 498,806 | 22.47 || 20,669 || 111,652 | 22.6 93,419 
Feb. | 225,370 | 40.0 417,593 515,555 | 22.8 || 21,704 || 102,920 | 20.6 | 89,838 
March | 191,115 | 34.1 384,222 506,241 21.9 || 19,379 || 98,579 | 19.5 | 83,588 
April | 166,502 | 34.6 368,183 473,249 20.4 || 15,140 || 87,898 | 17.5 | 75,122 
May 163,718 34.0 355,223 419,151 18.1f | 12,003 64,821 13.2 61,177 
June | 159,411t| 33.6¢ | 333,580 364,856¢ | 15.7t | = 59,572¢| 12.3t 51,157 
July 161,5357| 34.2T _— _ _ -- oo _ 42,582 

Aug. =_ = os — = | on - -_ = 
! j 

Base figure | 471,792t * | 2,319,933 t | . | 840 4 
H i 


485, 503 t 





















































SwITZERLAND CzEcnosLovaKia 
| Unemployment | Employment Trade ~ Bmploy ment 
| insurance exchange union fund exchange 
Date __ Statistics 7 statistics ___ returns S _ Statistics — 
| 
Percentage ” ‘Unemployed in : 
| _unemployed _| Applications || receipt of benefit , oo 7 
Wholly | Partially 7 Number | Per cent. registered 
| — - 
| 1927 2.7 | 2.0 11,824 17,617 | 16 52,869 
1928 24 1.1 8,380 16,348 1.4 38,636 
1929 1.8 | "ss 8,131 23,763 | 2.2 41,630 
1930 343 7.2) 12,881 51,371 | 45 105,442 
| 1934 5.9 | 12.1 24,208 102,179 | 8.3 291.332 
1932 91 | 12.2 54.366 || 184.555 13.5 554.059 
1933 10.8 8.5 67,867 247,613 | 16.9 | 738,267 
1934 9.8 6.1 65,440 245,953 | 17.4 676,994 
1934 July 7.1 5.2 49,198 226.711 | 15.8 | 569,450 
Aug. 7.3 5.5 52,147 233,227 | 16.3 | 572.428 
Sept 14 5.9 51,387 230,224 16.1 576.267 
Oct. 8.2 5.5 59,621 217,741 | 15.5 | 599,464 
Nov. || 10.3 5.7 76,009 231,314 16,4 | 668,937 
Dee. 13.9 6.2 91,196 271,110 | 19.0 752,328 
1935 Jan. || 17.2 6.6 110,283 303,253 | 21.0 | 818,005 
Feb. 16.8 6.8 102,910 299,718 20.8 833,194 
March || 13.3 6.6 82,214 283,398 19.4 | 804,794 
April || 10.6 6.2 72,444 262,481 17.6 | 734,550 
May 9.1 5.5 65,908 236,532 16.0 666,433 
June || 83 5.4 59,678 212,786 | 14.3 605,956 
July = oe 63,497 = _ 566,559 
Aug. — _ _ _ | _ | 556,320t 
Base figure \ 493,312 * | 1,491,163 | * 








* Up to 1929, quarterly statistics ; afterwards, monthly statistics. 


| 
is 


| 


Percentages based on the number of employed persons covered by obligatory social 
* From 1929 onwards, 


including 





YUGOSLAVIA 





Employment 
exchange 
statistics 


Unemployed 
registered 


. 
5,721 
8,370 
8,198 
9,930 

14,761 
15,997 
15,647 
10,156 


10,935 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Statistics 
of the General Level of Employment 


The following table gives current statistics on the general level of 
employment for 23 countries. Figures for different industries will be 
found in the I.L.0. Year Book, 1934-35 (Vol. II: Labour Statistics), 
which also gives notes on the sources, scope, and methods of compilation 
of each series. Yearly figures (average for twelve months) are given 
_ for the period from 1927 onwards and are in some cases computed 
by the Office. The figures are the latest available and are in some 
cases provisional ; they are subject to change as new figures become 
available. Unless otherwise indicated the monthly figures relate 
to the end of the month. In order to facilitate comparisons between 
the figures the Office has as far as possible recalculated the indexes 
on a common base (1929 = 100). The original base year is given 
in brackets in the headings of the table ; figures in heavy type indicate 
that the original base has been retained. 

In the great majority of cases the figures relate to workers recorded 
as in employment at a certain date, irrespective of the number of 
hours worked per day and per worker. In some cases, however, the 
statistics relate to the number of hours worked during a certain 
period of time, and in this case they record the fluctuations in the 
volume of employment. According to their source the series may 
be roughly classified in two groups: (1) those (the majority) based 
on employers’ returns and indicating the changes in the number 
of workers employed or hours worked in a selected sample of mainly 
industrial establishments ; these statistics do not furnish information 
on the absolute extent of employment, and as a rule index numbers 
only are reproduced here ; (2) those based on returns of employed 
members in compulsory sickness or unemployment insurance schemes 
and covering the great majority of the working population ; as these 
statistics give a more reliable picture of the fluctuations in the absolute 
extent of employment, absolute figures are generally given as well 
as index numbers. 

Owing, however, to the different scope of the various series and 
the different methods used in their compilation and classification, 
international comparisons of the absolute level of employment and 
its fluctuations are rarely possible. The chief value of the statistics, 
therefore, is in indicating the trend of short-time fluctuations in 
employment. 

The sign * signifies: “no figures exist”; the sign —: “ figures 
not yet received ” ; the sign +: “ provisional figure’. The countries 
are in most cases arranged in French alphabetical order. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! 





GERMANY Austaia || BeLorum Canapa ¢ 


Sickness Sickness Voluntary unem- 
insurance Employers’ returns insurance =~ ~a 
statistics statistics statistics 
Employment as | 























b ta; f ib] 
Nun > —= ge oO _—_ e N a. 
ployed employed 


Index Index 
(1929) (1926) 








Hours of 
Workers wank 





17,436,100 74.5 * 
17,595,347 70.4 
16,408,528 61.2 
50.7 
41.9 
13,015,614 46.3 
15,040,864 58.5 


59.6 
60.2 
61.0 
62.1 
62.6 
15,476,144 62.8 
14,873,276 61.8 
14,409,075 59.1 
14,687,969 . 

15,278,651 
15,929,961 
16,385,896 
16,504,322 t 
16,640,000 . . | 71.320t 
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* || 923,952 | | || 934,262¢ 


covered 








DENMARK Estonia‘ Unitep Startss * 





Employers’ Employers’ returns 
returns (Manufacturing industries) 


Total number of , . 
hours worked per day Index (1923-1925) Estimates of: 


Employers’ returns 














Index . 
Number | Index {1 Jan.1927) Smpueged Wage Weekly 


(thousands)| (1931) Unadjusted| Adjusted employed ($1,000’s) 


206,980 
208,334 
221,937 
180,507 
137,256 

93,757 

98,623 
126,012 


132,040 
123,011 
126,603 
118,089 
124,138 
121,085 
128,593 
130,503 
140,618 
143,927 
144,075 
139,325 





oe 
a? 








93.0 
98.2 
100.0 
95.8 
88.1 
d 82.7 
J 84.3 
97.5 


| 1934 June . 105.3 
| July . 101.8 
Aug. J * 98.8 
Sept. ‘ =. 

96.6 

95.3 

96.7 

102.3 
106.4 
108.3 
116.6 
115.2 


a 


i 
* | 44,8114 | 3.763,238¢ 
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covered 


_ ? The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ” denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * Figure for July. * Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. 
* The figures relate to the ist of the following month. * The figures relate to the 15th of the month. 








INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 





FINLAND 


FRANCE * 


GREAT 


BRITAIN 





Employers’ returns 


Returns of labour inspectors 


_ Unemployment 
insurance statistics 





Index (1926) 


Number 








Hours 
worked 


Number 
employed 


employed 


Index 
(number employed 
in same month of 

1930 = 100) 


Estimated 
number 
employed 


Index 
(1924) 








Dec. 
1935 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 





covered 








* 
2 
* 


2,750,555 
2,541,253 
2,392,321 
2,382,534 
2,319,474 


2,337,916 
2,318,792 
2,278,142 
2,285,527 
2,270,648 
2,285,345 
2,271,756 
2,220,088 
2,219,633 


2/225,360 











_ 
Coo 


34345 222 
">P NON SPOONS *** 


Is] 
COPPR I Obl RU DOR OROUS 


10,018,000 
10,023,000 
10,223,000 
9,809,000 
9,437,000 
9,367,000 
9.684,000 
10,139,000 


10,180,000 
10,151,000 
10,181,000 
10,244,000 
10,209,000 
10,213,000 
10,252,000 
10,055,000 
10,083,000 
10,214,000 
10,327,000 
10,338,000 
10,363,000 
10,385,000 

















Persons 














HUNGARY 


ITALY 


JAPAN 


LATVIA 





Social insurance 
statistics 


Employers’ returns 


Employers’ 
returns 


Sickness insurance 
statistics 





Index 
(1927) 


Number 
employed 


Index?* 


| Index * (1929) 





(Sept. | Number 
1926) | employed 


Number of 








hours worked® 


(1926) 





| 
| 
Index | 


Index 
(1930) | 


Number 
employed 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1934 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1935 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 





98.3 
101.3 
100.0 


1,033,609 
1,064,599 
1,051,169 
990,776 
937,298 
862,469 
853,203 
913,068 


927,274 
921,865 
925.936 
933,092 
949,775 
945,210 
873,416 
884,303 
894,973 
918,779 
958,215 


987,594 











® 
. 


100.0 
93.0 


||| SSES8SRRR85 
WOauahwIoOe aww 





| 


| 
| 
| 





- 
Ss. 
. 

o 


| | |SHSSSSRS2ES AaNssE 
DOPAmMi DWP ON Deminiy 


104.1 | 
99.2 =| 
100.0 
90.0 
81.7 
82.0 
89.9 
100.2 


100.1 
100.5 
101.1 
102.6 
103.3 
104.2 
104.8 
105.2 
105.9 
107.0 
110.5 


148,288 
161,483 
171,195 
179,636 
168,208 
140,977 
149,722 
162,837 


167,075 
164,733 
164,074 
163,345 
167,773 
170,226 
163,327 
164,296 
164,148 
167,015 
167,351 
172,208 
174,768t 








Persons 
covered 





* | * ||s11,097] 


1,277,200 


| 
| 


1,017,257 | 





1 The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
iu heavy type this base has been retained (= 100); in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the 
* Ministry of Corporations. 


base 1929 = 100. 
* Fascist General Industrial Confederation. 


* The figures relate to the first of the month. 
* The figures relate to the middle of the month. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT ! (cont.) 





LuxemsurRG* 


NETHERLANDS | 





Employers’ 
returns 


insurance 
statistics 


Unemployment 


Employers’ returns 





Index 
(1929) 


Number 
employed 


Index 
(1929) 


Number 
employed (1928) 
| (all industries) 


Index 


! 
_| 


Hours worked || 
per week (1929) 
(manufactures) |(1926-1930)) 


| 


SwEDEN 


Employers’ returns 


|| Social | Federation 
Board __|of Industries 


Index | 


Index 
(1925-1930) 





1934 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

1935 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 





| 


| 


41,129 93.6 
42,927 97.7 
43,944 100.0 
43,122 98.1 
36,942 84.1 
29,696 67.6 
28,483 
28,803 


we Poi Doub pie 





98.6 
100.6 
100.0 

98.3 

90.9* 

79.6 

78.0 

76.8 


79.7 
78.1 
77.4 
77.2 

















Persons 
covered 





| 
| 


io) 


481,379 


89.5 
99.7 

100.0 
86.8 


90.0 
103.0 
100.0 

81.1 

66.3 

53.2 


ss8escea2s2s3 ee 
PNK WAM ARS W os 
CHK CHeOWOBMOKBUs4 QO 


1512 om 
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| 
| 
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605,826 








SwITZERLAND 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA * 


16,350 * 





Employers’ 
returns 


Social insurance 
statistics 








Index 
(1925) 


Number 
employed 


Employers’ returns 





Index 
__ (July 1925) 


Euro- 
peans 





| Total” 


Cc om 
ed md 
- > 


— 
a) oer any 
aD 


, 
+s 4 
- oe 


to 


— 
*& » 


236,715 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Social insurance 
statistics 


Index 
(1928) 


Number 
employed 





1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1934 June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 


June 
July 





| 


} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 








2,488,252 
2,505,537 
2,444,690 
2,314,990 
2,085,244 
1,887,650 
1,879,372 


2,030,229 
2,012,018 
1,983,812 
1,956,368 
1,993,988 
1,944,356 


1,681,991 
1,832,879 
1,976,378 
2,047,508 


| 95.9 
98.2 
100.0 
98.1 
93.8 
87.2 
91.2 

















| 








565,916 
605,064 
629,682 
609,260 
537,235 
520,980 
543,566 


568,641 
555,920 
558,984 
562,202 
565,461 
564,274 
547,156 
506,496 
505,384 
526,331 
551,081 
566,739 








Persons 
covered 


| 192,582 


| 


t 126,608 | 552,684 





Tt 
i 
' 








_ * The figures in brackets after the word “ Index ”’ denote the original base year of the series. When they are 
in heavy type this base has been retained (= 100) ; in all other cases the series have been recalculated on the base 
1929 = 100. * The figures relate to the ist of the month. * Since 1931, excluding agriculture 
* Workers covered by the statistics, including unemployed. * Hours worked (thousands). * Average 
for the month. 7 Including “ Natives”’. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Statistics of Occupied Population in Different 
Countries (Germany, Netherlands) 


In continuation of the series of statistics of the occupied population 
in different countries already published ', corresponding information 
relating to Germany and the Netherlands, taken from the most recent 
censuses, is given below in tabular form. For information as to the 
scope and character of the data given in the tables, the reader is re- 
ferred to the first article of the series. 


Germany : Census of 16 June 1933 


The following tables relate to the gainfully occupied population, including 
members of the family assisting the head, and the unemployed. The classification 
of the data is strictly on industrial lines and agrees in general with that of the 1925 
census. The figures are preliminary; no figures are yet available on conjugal 
condition and age distribution. 


Source: STATISTISCHES REICHSAMT: Wirtschaft und Statistik, Nos. 7, 14, and 
24 (Sonderbeilage), 1934. 


OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


TABLE I. GAINFULLY 


AND 





Males Females 





Industrial group 
Per 


Number cent. 


Number 





Agriculture, forestry, and 


6 
1-6 


fishing 
Mining and industry 


Commerce 


Transport 


Public 
public defence, 
liberal professions 

Domestic service 


administration, 
and 





Total gainfully occupied 


4,69 4,006 
10,293,188 


2,551,382 


1,459,846 


1,797,288 
19,945 


4,649,494 
2,757,687 


1,827,988 


92,060 


903,975 
1,249,637 


40.5 
24.0 
15.9 


0.8 


9,343,500 
13,050,875 


4,379,370 


1,551,906 


2,701,263 
1,269,582 





20,815,655 


11,480,841 


32,296,496! 








Unoccupied : 
(a) Persons retired, supported, 


living on their own income 


(6) Housewives without prin- 


cipal occupation 


___(c) Other dependants 
Total population 


2,785,576 


8,084,331 


3,035,980 


9,906,420 
9,109,658 


5,821,556 


9,906,420 
17,193,989 








31,685,562 








33,532,899 








95,218,461 











* Including 5,855,408 unemployed (4,712,447 males and 1,142,961 females). 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan. 1935, pp. 123-134 
(United States of America, Canada) ; No. 3, March 1935, pp. 436-444 (India, Japan, 
Palestine) ; No. 6, June 1935, pp. 896-906 (Italy, Norway). 
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TABLE II. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL POPULATION, 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1925 AND 1933 





1925 1933 





Industrial group 
Females} Males | Females Total 





Agriculture, forestry, and 
fishing 


Mining and industry 





Commerce 
Transport 
Public administration, 


public defence, and 
liberal professions 





Domestic service 





Total gainfully occu- 
pied 





Unoccupied population 





Total population 























TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES IN EACH 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1925 AND 1933 





1925 | 1933 





Industrial group 
Males | Females 





fishing 


Mining and industry 


| | 
Agriculture, forestry, and | 


Commerce 
Transport 
Public administration, public 


defence, and liberal pro- 
fessions 





Domestic service 





Total gainfully occupied 
population 
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TABLE IV. GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY INDUSTRIAL 
STATUS, SEX, AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 












































| 
















































































1 Including higher officials. 
? Including “ Hausangestellte ’’ (7,792 males, 1,210,315 females). 


Owners and managers * Salaried employees 
Industrial group — - — 
Males Females Total Males Females Total 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing 1,879,104 | 302,526 | 2,181,630 95,793 | 18,823 | 114,616 
Mining and industry 1,269,945 247,010 1,516,955 995,942 328,305 |1,324,247 
Commerce 896,801 296,973 1,193,774 963,703 732,907 |1,696,610 
Transport 59,318 3,173 62,491 575,384 60,861 636,245 | 
Public administra- 
tion, public de- 
fence, and liberal | 
professions 261,377 87,030 348,407 (1,186,815 540,001 |1,726,816 
Domestic service ne = — | 1,726] 16,714 | 18,440 | 
Total 4,366,545 936,712 5,803,257 eens 1,697,611 (5,516,974 
Wage earners Assisting family members 
Industrial group — 
Males | Females Total | Males Females Total 
Agriculture, forestry, 

} and fishing 1,672,502 | 857,818 2,530,320 |1,046,607 |3,470,327 |4,516,934 
Mining and industry 7,980,570 |1,955,937 9,936,507 46,731 226,435 273,166 
Commerce 627,017 | 373,504 1,000,521 63,861 424,604 | 488,465 
Transport 822,325 25,057 847,382 2,819 2,969 5,788 
Public administra- 

tion, public de- 
fence, and liberal 
professions 346,042 | 252,242 598,284 3,054 24,702 27,756 
Domestic service 18,219?/1,232,9237| 1,251,142? — -- = 
Total 11,466,675?|4,697,4812) 16,164,156?/1,163,072 \4,140,037 15,812,109 
Total 
Industrial group 
Males Females | Total 
Agriculture, forestry, 
and fishing 4,694,006 4,649,494 9,343,500 
Mining and industry 10,293,188 2,757,687 13,050,875 
Commerce 2,551,382 1,827,988 4,379,370 | 
Transport 1,459,846 92,060 1,551,906 | 
Public administra- | 
tion, public de- 
fence, and liberal | 
professions 1,797,288 903,975 2,701,263 
Domestic service 19,945 1,249,637 1,269,582 
Total 20,815,655 | 11,480,841 32,296,496 








STATISTICS 


Netherlands : Census of 31 December 1930 


The following tables relate to persons engaged in an occupation, excluding 
those who have retired, but including the unemployed and members of the family 
assisting the head. The persons engaged in an occupation (occupied population) 
are classified by industrial groups. 

In each industrial group the persons engaged in an occupation are divided 
into two categories : 

(a) “ Persons belonging to the industry in the strict sense ” (i.e. persons whose 
occupation is of a nature belonging to the industry in which they are classified) ; 

(b) “ Persons not belonging to the industry in the strict sense ” (i.e. persons 
employed on general services, whose occupation is of a nature not belonging to 
the industrial group in which they are classified). The ten following groups are 
included : administrative staff, technical staff, warehouse staff, mechanics, stokers, 
horse drivers, motor drivers, boatmen, skilled workers, unskilled workers. The 
number and distribution of the staff in the two categories (a) and (b) are shown 
in table IV. 


Source : CENTRAAL BUREAU VooR DE STATISTIEK: Volkstelling 31 December 
1930. Deel VIL: Uitkomsten van de beroepstelling : Bedrijfsindeeling. Deel VIII : 
Inleiding en beroepsindeeling. Statistiek van Nederland. The Hague, 1934. 


TABLE I. OCCUPIED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Males Females Total 





Per 


Number 
| cent. = 


Number 





XVIII, Agriculture, fishing, | | 


XIX and hunting 524, 22.6 109,666) 14.3) 655,190 


Order Industrial group _ =e 
"| 
| 
} 


xX Minerals, coal, and : 
peat ,543) oe 1,906 2 51,449 
" 








I-IX, 6 
XLXVII } Industry anon © 167,957 9 on é 


| 


| 


| 

| XX-XXII, } Commerce, banking, 

XXIII and insurance 206,008) 13.8) 112,556) 14.7| 447,242 

XXI Transport and com- | 

| munications 262,439 10. " 34,298 .5| 296,737 

| | 

XXIV, a Public services and 
XXVIII liberal professions 167,445, 6.9 106,558 





XXVI Domestic service 9,109 ol 234,446 
Workers not engaged | 
in any specific | 
occupation 32,707 1.4 138 


| 











| 
| 
XXIX Occupation unknown | 278) 0.0; aq 0.0, a 0. 0 


— , ' 
I-XXIX | Occupied population | | Sea ae 100 | 767,579) 100 | 3,185, 816 100 | | 





1,524,439] — | 3,225,310, — 4 | 4,749,749) 
3,942,676, — | 3,992, 889) — | 7,935,565) 
| 


Unoccupied persons 


Total population | 
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TABLE II, OCCUPIED POPULATION AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 
POPULATION, CLASSIFIED BY SEX AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 
1920 AND 1930 





1920 1930 





Industrial group 
Females Males Females 








Agriculture, fishing, and 
hunting 

Minerals, coal, and peat 

Industry 

Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 

Transport and commu- 
nications 

Public services and lib- 
eral professions 

Domestic service 

Workers not engaged in 
any specific occupa- 
tion 

Occupation unknown 





Occupied population 





Unoccupied persons 
Total population 





























TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF MALES AND FEMALES IN 
EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 1920 AND 19380 





1920 





Industrial group 
Females Females 





Agriculture, fishing, and 
hunting 

Minerals, coal, and peat 

Industry 

Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 

Transport and communica- | 
tions 

Public services and liberal 
professions 

Domestic service 

Workers not engaged in any 
specific occupation 








Occupied population 
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TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPIED POPULATION BY INDUSTRIAL 
STATUS, SEX, AND MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS! 





Heads of undertakings 





Industrial group Working for their own account Working for the account 


Males | Females | Total Males | Females | Total 








hunting 214,846 50,9388 | 265,784 503 
Minerals, coal, and peat 675 16 691 73 
Industry 149,896 14,502 164,398 7,255 
Commerce, banking, and 

insurance 132,433 34,635 | 167,068 6,678 


Transport and communica- 
tions 42,132 15,280 57,412 


Domestic service — —_ —_ 

Workers not engaged in any 
specific occupation — — ae 

Total 539, 115,371 655,353 15,991 


Agriculture, fishing, and | | 
| 





























Salaried and wage-earning employees 





With occupations belonging to the | With occupations not belonging | 


Industrial group 
industry to the industry 





Males | Females | Total Males | Females | Total 





Agriculture, fishing, and 
hunting 326,446 58,145 384,591 3,729 580 | 
Minerals, coal, and peat 41,129 1,799 | 42,928 7,666 | 91 | 
Industry 692,394 | 126,236 818,630 | 166,961 | 27,007 
Commerce, banking, and 
insurance 96,790 53,821 150,611 98,785 | 23,848 


Transport and communica- 
tions 191,466 13,717 205,183 27,359 5,175 | 


Domestic service. 8,646 | 234,309 242,955 463 137 
Workers not engaged in any 

specific occupation — — — 

Total 1,356,871 | 488,027 /1,844,898 . 56,838 |361,801 | 


























Salaried and wage-earning 
employees (cont.) 


General total 





Industrial group Total | 
ota 


Males | Females Total | Males | Females | Total 








Agriculture, fishing, and 
hunting 330,175 | 58,725 | 388,900 | 545,524 |109,666 | 655,190 
Minerals, coal, and peat 48,795 | 1,890 50,685 | 49,548 1,906 | 51,449 
Industry 859,355 (153,243 |1,012,598 (1,016,506 (167,957 1 ,184,463 
|Commerce, banking, and | 
insurance 195,575 | 77,669 | 278,244 | 334,686 |112,556 | 
Transport and communica- 
tions 218,825 | 18,892 | 237,717 | 262,439 | 34,298 | 
| Domestic service 9,109 234,446 | 243,555 | 9,109 |234,446 | 
Workers not engaged in any 
specific occupation 32,707 138 | 32,845 | 


| 
| Total 1,694,541 |545,003 |2,239,544 2, 250,514 


447,242 


296,737 
243,555 








82,707 | 138 | 82,845 























* Public services and liberal professions are not included in this table, the classification by industria 
Status not having been made for these two categories. 
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TABLE V. CONJUGAL CONDITION OF OCCUPIED FEMALE POPULATION, 
BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Industrial group Unmarried Married Separated 





Agriculture, fishing, and hunting 55,015 42,509 37 
Minerals, coal, and peat 913 891 5 
Industry 152,578 10,357 253 
Commerce, banking, and insurance 77,137 24,368 228 
Transport and communications 19,563 7,324 229 


Public services and liberal profes- 
sions 95,628 7,269 167 


Domestic service 221,381 5,284 575 
Workers not engaged in any spe- 

cific occupation 100 29 
Occupation unknown 5 1 





Number 





Total occupied female population 622,367 é 98,032 





Unoccupied female population 1,614,637 -2 | 1,418,175 


Total female population 2,237,004 1,516,207 


























Industrial group Widowed Divorced 





Agriculture, fishing, and hunting | 12,011 94 
Minerals, coal, and peat 88 9 
Industry 3,452 
Commerce, banking, and insurance 9,727 1,096 
Transport and communications 5,524 
Public services and liberal profes- 

sions 2,352 
Domestic service 4,721 
Workers not engaged in any spe- 

cific occupation 8 
Occupation unknown — 





Number Number Number 








Total occupied female population 37,883) A 7,798 | 41.7 767,579 





Unoccupied female population 178,576 i 10,894 | 58.3 | 3,225,310 


Total female population 216,459 18,692 | 100 3,992,889 























* Including those whose conjugal condition is unknown. 
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TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF OCCUPIED POPULATION BY SEX 
AND AGE GROUPS 





Occupied population 





Total 


Sex and age group population 


Per cent. of total 


Numbe : 
umber population 





Males : 
Under 14 1,162,570 1,093 0.1 
14-17 303,441 197,426 65.1 
18-20 217,473 193,257 88.9 
21-24 278,967 263,130 94.3 
25-29 320,232 312,981 97.7 
380-39 535,342 526,530 98.4 
40-49 426,540 414,044 97.1 
50-59 338,262 310,680 91.8 
60-64 125,520 99,205 79.0 
65 and over 234,277 99,881 42.6 
Unknown 52 10 — 





Total 3,942,676 2,418,237 





Females : 
Under 14 769 
14-17 129,506 
18-20 128,832 
21-24 138,617 
25-29 95,982 
30-39 105,535 
40-49 75,240 
50-59 55,814 
60-64 17,836 
65 and over 19,439 
Unknown 9 








Total 767,579 





Total : 
Under 14 
14-17 600,272 
18-20 435,835 
21-24 565,703 
25-29 651,598 
30-39 1,093,233 
40-49 867,228 
50-59 689,287 
60-64 257,186 
65 and over 491,904 
Unknown 81 








Total 7,935,565 3,185,816 
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Congrés international des sciences anthropologiques et ethnologiques. Compte 
rendu de la premiere session, Londres, 1934. London, Royal Anthropological Institute, 
1934. xxx + 340 pp. 25s. 

Proceedings of the First Session of the International Congress of Anthropological 
and Ethnological Sciences held in London in 1934. The section dealing with demo- 
graphy and population problems discussed the results of some recent censuses. 


Croix Rouge. Comité international. Quinziéme Conférence internationale de la 
Croix-Rouge tenue a Tokio du 20 au 29 octobre 1934. Compte rendu. Tokyo. v + 
309 pp. 

Among the resolutions adopted at the Fifteenth International Conference of 
Red Cross Societies, special mention may be made of No. 27 relating to the efforts 
of the League of Red Cross Societies to promote hygiene in the mercantile marine, 
and drawing attention to the handbook published in French by the League and 
entitled Hygiene et médecine a bord. 


Ligue des Sociétés de la Croix-Rouge et Comité international permanent pour le 
bien-étre des marins. Hygiene et médecine a bord. Paris, 1935. xvi + 402 pp. 
40 frs. 

As Mr. William Bertrand, French Minister of the Mercentile Marine, points 
out in the preface, this handbook, which is designed for use on board ships that do 
not carry a doctor, “ will enable captains to give first aid to members of the crew 
who are injured or become ill on board’. It may be recalled that the Permanent 
International Committee for the Welfare of Seamen, which collaborated in the 
preparation of this work, includes representatives of the Health Committee of the 
League of Nations, the International Labour Office, the International Public 
Health Office, the International Association of Officers of the Mercantile Marine, 
the International Union to Combat Venereal Disease, and various national Red 
Cross societies. The first part contains some general considerations relating to 
personal and general hygiene on board ship, hygiene in tropical and in polar regions, 
anatomy and physiology of the human body, resistance to infectious diseases, 
vaccination and serotherapy, insect carriers of disease, examination of the sick 
and injured on board ship, care and trausport, etc. The second part deals with 
first aid in cases of injury, accident, or sudden illness: treatment of sores and 
wounds, haemorrhage, snake bite, stings of poisonous insects, wounds from poison- 
ous fish, infected surgical wounds, surgical operations, burns, frostbite, bruises, 
dislocation, fractures. 


Institut international des sciences administratives. Monographies bibliogra- 
phiques. Rédaction et administration de la Revue internationale des sciences admi- 
nistratives. Brussels, 1935. Each fascicule : 2 francs. 

The Revue internationale des sciences administratives has this year begun the 
publication of a series of bibliographical monographs on questions of current 
interest to management. With a view to making this material more easily accessible 
these monographs will appear regularly in the form of separate fascicules. The 
first contains a bibliography of works on economic reconstruction in the United 
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States ; the second gives a list of works relating to economic planning. These 
bibliographies have no pretension to be complete, but are intended as a documentary 
introduction to the study of each question. 


Société internationale pour l’enseignement commercial. International Society 
for Business Education. Tableau comparatif des systémes scolaires en général et de 
Penseignement commercial en particulier dans les différents pays. A Comparative 
Study of School Systems in general and Business Education in particular in Various 
Countries. Wergleichende Darstellung der Schulsysteme im allgemeinen und des Kauf- 
mdnnischen Bildungswesens im besondern in verschiedenen Liindern. Quadro 
comparativo dell’ ordinamento dell’ istruzione in genere e di quella commerciale in 
particolare in alcuni paesi. Supplement to the International Review for Business 
Education, Vol. 18. Zurich. 12 pp., 23 tables. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Ministerio de Relaciones exteriores y Culto. Direccién de Adminisitracién. 
Primera conferencia nacional de asistencia social, Buenos Aires, 20-25 de noviembre 
1933. Vol. 1. Actas preparatorios. 144 pp. Vol. II. Actas y conclusiones. 164 pp. 
Vol. Ill, Parts Iand II. Trabajos presentados. 407 pp. and 563 pp. Buenos Aires, 
1934. 

The first Congress on social assistance in Argentina was held in Buenos Aires 
from 20 to 25 November 1933. Many questions were discussed on the basis of a 
large number of preliminary studies which are contained in the third volume of the 
important publication under review. The resolutions and conclusions of the thirty- 
four committees of the Congress are reproduced in the second volume ; the first 
is concerned with the preparatory administrative work, and gives the names of 
the participants, the composition of the committees, the opening and closing 
speeches, etc. 


CANADA 


Report of the Committee appointed to carry out an Investigation into the Existing 
Facilities in connection with Unemployment of Ex-Service Men, and Care and Main- 
tenance while Unemployed, and to report thereon with such Suggestions and Recom- 
mendations as may be deemed advisable. Ottawa, 1935. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


The Committee, which in the course of its investigation interviewed represen- 
tatives of groups of ex-service men and departmental officials, found that the 
ex-soldier is definitely handicapped in his search for employment for such reasons 
as age, lack of training, and physical disability. To meet these handicaps the Com- 
mittee places in the forefront of its recommendations the suggestion that a special 
committee be set up to care for the interests of ex-service men, to seek out new 
openings of employment for them, and to ensure their fair treatment in face of 
competition. 


Royal Commission on Price Spreads. Report. Ottawa, 1935. xxx1 + 506 pp. $1. 


Contains, in addition to an introductory section, chapters dealing with the 
economic background in Canada, concentration and the corporate system of 
business, industry, labour and wages, the primary producer, distribution, the 
consumer, and the problem of State control. The chapter on labour and wages 
contains detailed recommendations for improved administration of labour laws, 
new legislation, and the investigation of labour problems. 


ESTONIA 

Riigi Statistika Keskbiiroo. Rahvastiku Koostis ja korteriolud 1. ILI 1934 
Rahvaloenduse Andmed. Vihk II. Composition démographique de la population 
et logements données du recensement de 1. III. 1934. Vol. Il. Vallinn, 1985. vi + 
151 pp. 
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FINLAND 

Kolonisationsstyrelsen. | Kolonisationsstatistik a Kolonisationsfondens och 
Kolonisationsférmedlarnes Arsredovisningar. 13 Redovisningar for dr 1933. Finlands 
Officiella Statistik. Helsingfors, 1935. 29 pp. 


FRANCE 

Conseil général de la Seine. Office départemental du placement et de la statis- 
tique du travail de la Seine. Le fonctionnement de l’ Office départemental du placement 
et de la statistique du travail et ’ organisation des secours de ch6mage dans le départe- 
ment de la Seine pendant l'année 1933. 15™°* rapport présenté au Conseil général 
de la Seine par MM. Henri SELLIER et Emile DESLANDREs, conseillers généraux. 
Paris, 1934. Iv + 364 pp. 

Like previous reports, the fifteenth report of the Departmental Employment 
Exchange of the Seine contains detailed information not only on the activities 
of the Exchange in regard to placing, control of unemployment, unemployment 
relief, protection of the national labour supply, etc., during 1933, but also on the 
activities of the French national employment exchanges and the regulations in 
force in these spheres. 


Préfecture de Police. Direction de I’hygiéne, de la protection de l’enfance et du 
travail. Rapport sur les opérations du service d’inspection des établissements classés 
dans le Département de la Seine pendant l'année 1934. By L. BruNEL. Paris, 1935. 


82 pp. 


ALGERIA 
Direction des services économiques. Réglementation du travail et prévoyance 
sociale en Algérie. Algiers, 1934. 102 pp. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of the Cameroons under British Mandate for the Year 1933. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1934. 101 pp., map. 4s. 


Joint Enquiry Committee on Unemployment Among Young Persons in Liverpool. 
Report upon the Nature and Extent of Unemployment Among Young Persons between 
14 and 21 Years of Age, with Recommendations as to the Steps that might be taken 
to meet the Situation. Liverpool, 1935. 35 pp. 6d. 

The Committee which drew up this report was appointed, in May 1934, by the 
Local Employment Committee (Ministry of Labour), the Juvenile Employment 
Committee of the Liverpool Education Authority, and the Liverpool Council of 
Social Service. Liverpool is a city which has suffered for many years from severe 
unemployment among people of all age groups. The consequences of unemploy- 
ment are, however, much more serious in the case of young people than they are 
in the case of older people, especially if the unemployment lasts a considerable 
time. The recommendations of the Committee include the raising of the school- 
leaving age, the development of day continuation schools, the abolition of overtime 
for young people, the reduction of hours of work to 44 per week, the discontinuing 
of employment of children of school age, transference to more prosperous districts, 
and training for agriculture. 


Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
Miners’ Welfare Committee for the Year 1934 and Eighth Annual Report of the 
Selection Committee, Miners’ Welfare National Scholarship Scheme. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1935. 54 pp., illustr. 1s. 6d. 

Special mention may be made of the sections of this report dealing with pithead 
baths, and with health services (ambulances, hospitals, convalescent homes, special 
medical treatment, etc.). 


Ministry of Health. National Health Insurance and Contributory Pensions Bill, 
1935. Report by the Government Actuary on the Financial Provisions of the Bill. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 11 pp. 2d. 
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—— Report of an Inquiry into the Effects of Existing Economic Circumstances 
on the Health of the Community in the County Borough of Sunderland and Certain 
Districts of County Durham. By James Pears, C.B.E., M.D., J. Alison GLover, 
O.B.E., M.D., F.R.C.P., D.P.H., and K. W. Grant. London, H.M. Stationery 


Office, 1935. 52 pp. 9d. 


—— and Department of Health for Scotland. Seventy-First Annual Report 
on Alkali, etc., Works. By the Chief Inspectors. Proceedings during the Y ear 1934. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1935. 44 pp. 9d. 


ITALY 

Presidenza del Consiglio dei Ministri. Commissariato per le migrazioni e la 
colonizzazione interna. Le migrazioni interne in Italia nell’ anno 1933-XI. Rome, 
1935. cLxxxIv + 543 pp. 


SWEDEN 

Statens Arbetsléshetskommission. Rad och Anvisningar. Rérande Hjdlp- 
verksamheten for Arbetslésa. I Anslutning till Kung. Maj:ts Kungérelse sen 30 Juni 
1934 angaende statlich och Statsunderstédd Hjdlpverksamhet vid Arbetsléshet. Utfar- 
dade 1 Augusti 1934. Stockholm, 1934. 199 pp. 

Collection of and commentary on the provisions concerning the employment 
of unemployed persons on relief work. 


SWITZERLAND 
Eidg. Volkswirtschaftsdepartement Preisbildungskommission. Die Verhdltnisse 
im schweizerischen Lebensmittelkleinhandel (2. Heft). Berne, 1935. 48 pp. 


BASLE 

Statistisches Amt. Die Wanderungsbewegung im Kanton Basel-Stadt seit 1911, 
insbesondere die Wanderungen erwerbstdtiger Personen 1933 und 1934. Basle, 1935. 
55 pp., diagrams. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Report presented by the Government of the Union of South Africa to the Council 
of the League of Nations concerning the Administration of South West Africa for 
the Year 1933. Pretoria, 1934. m1 + 89 pp., illustr. 


UNITED STATES 

Treasury Department. Public Health Service. Skin Hazards in American 
Industry. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. 11 + 54 pp., illustr. 

Collection of articles by Senior Surgeon Louis Scuwartz of the United States 
Public Health Service (in collaboration in one case with Dr. Louis TuLipan, Pro- 
fessor of Dermatology in New York University) on skin hazards in the following 
industries : rubber, oil refining, synthetic dye manufacturing, sweet making, silk 
throwing, manufacture of linseed oil, manufacture of perfume, and manufacture 
of an insecticide containing pyrethrum. 


The Potential Problems of Industrial Hygiene in a Typical Industrial 
Area in the United States. By J. J. BLoomrieip, W. S. Jonnson and R. R. Savers. 
Public Health Bulletin No. 216. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1934. 35 pp. 
5 cents. 
The authors describe in turn the methods used in this study, the industries 
and plants examined, welfare and sanitary provisions, potential accident hazards, 
and occupational exposure to specified materials and conditions. 


OKLAHOMA 

Agricultural and Mechanical College. Agricultural Experiment Station. Popu- 
lation Trends in Oklahoma. By Otis D. DuNcAN. 1935. 34 pp. 

The object of this study is to show the changes in the growth, and the compo- 
sition of the population of Oklahoma between 1890 and 1930, and the movement 
of the population between Oklahoma and other States. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
Ministarstvo Socijalne Politike. Izvestaj Inspekcija rada i parnih kotlova Kra- 
Levine Jugoslavije o njihovom poslovanju u 1932 god. Belgrade, 1934. 172 pp. 
Report for 1932 on the inspection of factories and steam boilers. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Agricultural Economics Society. Report of Conference held in London, 11 and 
12 December 1934. Journal of Proceedings, Vol. III, No. 4, May 1935. 241 pp. 5s. 

The contents include interesting papers on “ Agriculture in the South-West 
of Scotland, Past and Present Trends” (J. A. GricurisT) and on “ The Develop- 
ment of Danish Agricultural Production and Export during the last two Genera- 
tions and the Effect of the present Trade Restrictions on the Natural Economy 
of Denmark ” (S. SGRENSEN). 


Alacevich, Tiburzio. Per debellare la disoccupazione in Italia. Una proposta. 
Lavagna, Artigianelli, 1935. 46 pp. 3 lire. 

In the author’s opinion the adoption of a more liberal commercial policy cannot 
be expected as long as unemployment has not been reduced in the different coun- 
tries to less disquieting proportions. In other words, unemployment will not 
disappear as a result of an improvement in international trade, but the latter will 
look up only when the unemployed have been reabsorbed in industry through 
national measures. He suggests that, in Italy, 525,000 unemployed workers and 
their families should be settled on the land at the rate of 75,000 a year. In order 
to avoid overproduction of foodstuffs and a consequent collapse of their prices, 
the size of the holdings should be sufficient only to feed the worker and his family, 
and, generally speaking, should not exceed 3 hectares. The greater part of the 
land required for this colonisation scheme should be acquired in Italy itself, by 
expropriation if necessary. 


Alexandridi, Sanda. L’industrialisation de ’'U.R.S.S. par le plan quinquennal. 
Preface by Professor Jean LescureE. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 1934. 
xv + 266 pp. 30 frs. . 

Although based exclusively on matter published in French or in English, this 
book is a searching study of the industrial aspects of the First Five-Year Plan. 
The author examines the drawing up of the Plan, its carrying out, and the general 
problems to which it has given rise. 


Atzler, Dr. E., and others. Mensch und Arbeitsgerdt. Beihefte zum Zentral- 
blatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen 
Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbehygiene. Beiheft 25. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1933. 122 pp. 

The relation between the human factor and industrial equipment is engaging, 
from different standpoints, the attention of technicians and hygienists. This led the 
Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit and the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Gewerbe- 
hygiene to organise jointly, in March 1932, a public meeting of experts where the 
question was expounded by specialists. Their expositions constitute the main 
substance of this pamphlet. Dr. Koriscu deals with the fundamental data of 
industrial physiology and hygiene, while Drs. Hotz, DERLITzKI, and HiLF show 
the practical effects of the problem in industry and agriculture. 


Bartlett, F. C. The Problem of Noise. Preface by C. S. Myers, C.B.E., F.R.S. 
Cambridge, University Press, 1934. x + 87 pp. 

This little volume contains, with some additions, the text of two lectures de- 
livered by the author at the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, sum- 
marising the principal data available on the problem of noise. The first chapter deals 
with the definition and measurement of noise, adaptation to noise, the influence 
of noise on hearing, and other physiological reactions, the recording of the charac- 
ters of complex sounds, and the masking of sound. The chief subjects discussed 
in the second chapter are psychological problems connected with noise, the influence 
of noise on irritation and work, and the different measures that can be adopted 
to reduce noise and its effects. 
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of respiration. After a historical introduction describing the progress in the know- 
ledge of the subject, the author deals with the following topics : carbon dioxide 
and regulation of breathing ; the blood as a carrier of carbon dioxide ; hydrogen-ion 
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pressure and breathing ; the nervous control of breathing ; the blood as a carrier 
of oxygen ; the effects of want of oxygen ; the causes of anoxaemia ; oxygen secre- 
tion in the lungs ; effects of low and high atmospheric pressures ; blood circulation 
and breathing ; air of abnormal composition. Professor Haldane holds the opinion, 
which has aroused some controversy, that the lungs secrete oxygen, and in the 
chapter on this subject he advances arguments in support of his view. In the last 
chapter, dealing with air of abnormal composition, he considers ventilation, gas 
for lighting or heating, air of mines, wells, tunnels, sewers, and ships. An index 
of authors and a detailed subject index enable the reader to find rapidly the infor- 
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economy which is gradually replacing the former “ mollusc ” economy, and how 
constructive socialist action now tends to withdraw this planned economy from the 
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A searching analysis of the theory that the remedy for the present economic 
depression is to be sought in an extension of purchasing power. In order that this 
method may be effective, the author argues, there must be a real creation and not 
merely a transfer of purchasing power, and further, the purchasing power created 
must be allocated to consumers of finished goods. He therefore advocates the crea- 
tion of a special fund to combat the economic depression, liberaliy endowed by the 
issue of new money ; its principal function would be to finance a Department of 
Leisure, whose role would be to develop compulsory holidays with pay, and thus 
increase the purchasing power of consumers and abolish unemployment. 
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In connection with the proposed construction of a new liner by the Holland- 
America Line, the author examines in detail how far the possibilities of employ- 
ment resulting from the building and operation of such a ship can lighten the burden 
on the State by reducing the expenditure on unemployment relief. Seven appendices 
examine the theoretical aspects of the problem of increasing possibilities of employ- 
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After describing the social conditions in Argentina under the colonial regime 
and during the early years of national independence, the author shows the new 
aspects of the social problem resulting from the agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment of the country towards the end of the last century. The first attempts at 
the political and social organisation of the working class also date from that time. 
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Deals with the problem of the labour supply, and the number and method of 
recruitment of workers on plantations in south-eastern Asia, in particular in Ceylon, 
Assam, Burma, British Malaya, and Eastern Sumatra. The author describes how 
requirements are met by internal or oversea migration of workers from over- 
crowded parts of India, China, and Java. Full statistical data show the develop- 
ment of the migration movement in south-eastern Asia since the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 603. New York, 1934. 
vI + 97 pp. 

This study first examines the extent to which married women are permitted 
to engage in gainful occupations in the fields of commerce and industry in the 
United States and then considers the problem of the married woman teacher, her 
legal status, and discrimination against her. A comparative and detailed study 
follows of equivalent groups of married and single women teachers in Virginia. 
In conclusion the author states that “ this study produced no evidence that justifies 
a policy of discrimination against married women teachers as a class. ” 
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Romani, Don Pierre. Une monnaie amétallique, le chéque postal. These pour 
le doctorat. Université de Paris. Faculté de droit. Paris, Rousseau, 1934. 182 pp. 


Rouast, André, and Givord, Maurice. T'raité du droit des accidents du travail 
et des maladies professionnelles. Préface de H. Capitant. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 
19384. xvi + 751 pp. 60 frs. 

The legislation on industrial accidents instituted by the French Act of 9 April 
1898 consists of a mass of regulations which by successive extensions have either 
broadened its scope or increased the compensation it affords. Nearly all the laws 
amending the original Act present special features which find their justification 
in the social situation of the persons newly brought within its scope or in their 
conditions of work, but these special features are neither fundamental nor very 
numerous, and all are related to the Act of 1898 which forms a common basis. 
Any commentary on this legislation calls therefore for a synthetic study covering 
the new aspects of compensation for industrial accidents and the special features 
of its development. For instance, to the original notion of occupational risk there 
has little by little been added a new concept, that of the risk of the responsible 
authority, the liability for compensation falling on the person under whose orders 
the wage earner has acted. This fundamental idea, which appears to underlie the 
French legislation on accident insurance and to serve as a guide to the courts in 
applying the criterion for the occurrence of an industrial accident, cannot be divorced 
from the first theory put forward by the authors of the Act ; it must be studied as a 
corollary or complement of this theory. The connection established between the 
original legislation and its present development has enabled Messrs. Rouast and 
Givord to abridge their work and to facilitate its practical use. They are equally 
concerned with simplification in quoting from relevant legal decisions, which are 
particularly numerous. While the importance of these decisions is great, since in 
certain cases the practice of the courts has more or less superseded the original 
provisions, it is not necessary, in order to show their effect, to quote too many of 
them. The authors have therefore selected the most important and the most recent 


decisions, especially those of the Court of Cassation, whose constructive work has 
been of primary significance in the matter of the compensation of industrial 


accidents. 
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ERRATUM 
1935, Vol. XXXII 


No. 2, August : “‘ Statistics of the General Level of Wages’”’. Page 267, 
Great Britain, second column (L. & C. E. S. series), Index num- 
bers of real wages, last figure (June 1985) : for “42+” read : 112+. 
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